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A STORY OF THE HUES. 


HILST people are young they fondly cherish the idea that 
Nature has made exceptions in their case. The bulk of 
humanity may be influenced by this or that, may have such and 
such fancies or inclinations, but their own traits are peculiar to 
themselves alone, like their own features. In growing older, not 
without regret, one learns that every man is vastly like another ; 
that half a dozen broad characteristics shared by millions pretty well 
exhaust the varieties of the human type. The discovery is in some 
degree humiliating, but it has consolation. The ordinary mortal 
who grasps it becomes less shy of obtruding his views—of the very 
rare mortals, truly exceptional, I do not speak. He knows that most 
people of his own character—many millions, as I have said—will 
look at any question from his point of view, that what interests himself 
will interest a large proportion of mankind. And if he be a writer, 
that lesson of experience much simplifies his daily task. 

Were I not thoroughly satisfied of this general truth, I might 
hesitate to tell the story following. For there are numbers of most 
estimable people in my own acquaintance who will not admit them- 
selves capable of feeling interest in a drama unlike those daily acting 
betwixt Belgravia and the City. ‘They declare that mystery is an 
annoyance, and new thoughts are a bore. I simply disbelieve these 
friends, for I know that my own case is an exception, and that a tale 
which moves me will certainly 1nove others. And, therefore, I con- 
fidently ask a hearing for an extraordinary narrative which reaches 
me from the other side of the world. 

Towards the end of last dry season, a young member of the 
Chinese Gold Company was returning from an excursion up the 
river Sarawak. The executive of the association at Bau had sent a 
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prospecting party to search for washings reported near Lindi, and 
this young fellow, A-chang, was named interpreter and commissariat 
officer of the expedition. Half Dyak by blood, he was familiar with 
the three languages. Whether the party found any washings I am 
not informed ; the story begins with its return to Bau. It was near 
the end of the dry season, as I have remarked ; a time of year when 
the upper reaches of the Sarawak are transformed to a chain of 
pools, connected by shallow foaming torrents. None but the lightest 
canoes find water enough to paddle, and a sampan, such as those 
heavy Chinamen were using, must load and unload a dozen times an 
hour. A couple of the crew remain aboard to pole it through the 
shallows, whilst the others make their way along shore, searching the 
jungle for produce, or following the rocky margin of the stream. 

In one of these pleasant breaks, A-chang fell behind, and as the 
landing-place of Bau was but a few miles farther, he did not exert 
himself to overtake the sampan. Provided with a stout bamboo, 
cut in the forest, he leisurely pursued his way. One may find all 
sorts of nice things in a stroll through the Eastern jungle, where 
Nature has hidden her most precious gifts. A-chang had his Dyak 
mother’s eyes, his Chinese father’s shrewdness. As he wandered on, 
he probed the root of a tree seeking damar, studied a tapong for 
wild honey, measured a rattan with his eye, or marked the situation 
of an iron-wood or rubber. When some knotted tangle of bush and 
creepers drew him back to the water side, he looked for traces of coal 
and antimony, washed a handful of mud in his calabash. And here or 
there, noting a hollow in the rocks, smooth and waterworn, he emptied 
it carefully of rabbish—for in such purses diamonds are found, 

Gaily the young fellow pursued his devious track hour after hour. 
About a mile above Tanjong there is a stretch of bank awkward to 
get over, for the jungle is impervious, and the boulders lie far apart, 
amidst an ugly rush of water. With his bamboo for a leaping-pole, 
A-chang swung himself from stone to stone. He had nearly reached 
firm ground again, when suddenly his pole sank nearly a foot into 
the little rock on which he planted it to spring, jammed there, and 
left him suspended above the water. He kept his hold, and before 

‘the tough bamboo could break, he stood upon his feet beside it. 

Exploring the secret of this phenomenon with intense curiosity, 
he found that the staff had slipped into a hole scarcely bigger than 
its own thickness, at the central depression of a hollow, protected on 
the side down stream by a ledge of rock some inches high. The 
hollow, of course, was filled with mud and drift. Generations of 
boatmen might have passed that secret nook without perceiving it. 
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The edges were round and even as if wrought with a drill, by the 
slow grinding of pebbles arrested here in their whirling course down 
the flood. A-chang himself had seen what a pretty little heap of 
diamonds will collect in such a sheltered corner. Carefully he drew 
out his pole, and knelt to examine. 

And as he did so, his heart leapt, he snorted in deep agitation like 
a buffalo. There, in the hollow end of his bamboo, was fixed a 
diamond, amidst sand and grit. He snatched at it with trembling 
fingers, and tore out a superb crystal, worn and scratched with centuries 
of attrition, but unmistakable as the king of gems. The Chinese 
gold-worker of Bau knows a diamond familiarly, since they are often 
discovered in the trenches, generally small, but of good water. 

A-chang couid not believe his eyes. He sat down abruptly, and 
stared at the jewel, muttering and laughing. Ona sudden he heard 
a voice : “ Most fortunate of the sons of Han, I give you joy !” 

He nearly rolled off the stone. Under the forest, some few feet 
away, stood a tall and brawny woman, evidently Chinese, though 
dressed in Malay fashion. Good-looking she was in her way, with a 
masculine and imperious expression. A-chang stared at her quiver- 
ing for a moment ; then, thrusting the diamond into his mouth, he 
gripped his vaulting-pole and fled. Instinct led him, not knowing 
whither he went, to Tanjong, the miners’ landing-place. Close by 
was his hut, removed from the main quarter. He did not stay 
until he reached it, and shut the door, and hid his gem in the thatch. 

It was the consciousness unavowed of an intent to do most 
perilous wrong that unnerved him. Questions might arise what’course 
duty enjoined, but one fact was certain, that a paid servant of the 
Kunsi had no right to keep what he chanced to find. This principle 
is laid down by the articles, and it has been vindicated in a score of 
bloody penalties. Upon the other hand, A-chang was member of the 
T‘ien-Ti Hwuy, the great secret society of Heaven and Earth. By 
the terrible oaths of that brotherhood, he was bound to inform his 
chiefs of such a grand discovery, and they would certainly claim the 
diamond. A-chang knew very well that Kunsi and Hwuy would 
pursue him with vengeance unimaginable in its horror if he deceived 
them and they found him out. He had himself borne part in the 
execution of hideous decrees. And a woman knew his secret! She 
would certainly relate what she had beheld! But as A-chang glanced 
furtively at the place where his diamond lay hid, he never thought 
seriously of giving it up. It was now his life ; as well die at once as 
surrender it. 

He made his preparations noiselessly. As soon as dusk fell he 
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would steal away. The paths of the jungle were all known to him, 
and he would hide till morning. Then, travelling through the 
Dyak villages, he would reach Kuching, and take ship for Singapore, 
where men are clustered like bees in a hive. Beyond this point, 
A-chang did not carry his speculations. Singapore was the limit of 
his geography. How should enemies find him there? All would be 
joy forever! Whilst, to dissipate his terrors, he thought of a future 
time, all luxury and delight, a sudden drowsiness came over him. 
He strove against it vainly. His eyes closed, his limbs relaxed. 
With a final effort, stimulated by superstitious dread, A-chang stag- 
gered to the wall, recovered his diamond, thrust it into a fragment of 
bamboo, which he stopped with rice and mud, and dropped it amongst 
the smouldering embers. ‘Then, like a man weary to death, he rolled 
upon his back and slept. 

Before guing further with this tale, it is necessary to say some- 
thing of the Hwuys; the word is spelt Hué in Singapore, 
Australia, California, and other lands where white men have their 
notice drawn perforce to these associations. The number of Chinese 
secret societies is much greater, doubtless, than Europeans have dis- 
covered, but fifty at least have been identified with more or less 
exactness, all or very nearly all containing elements that may militate 
against public order. The whole subject is fascinating, but at this 
moment we are concerned only with the two chief Hwuys, the T‘en- 
Ti and the Wu-Wei-Keiou—the Heaven-and Earth or Triad, and 
the Do-nothing or White Lily, often mistranslated into No- 
Hypocrisy. The former of these is so ancient that it claims to have 
been instituted by the mystical emperor Yao, but until the last 
Tartar conquest it appears to have been no more than a philosophic 
mystery, of high metaphysical aims and benevolent intentions, Its 
symbols, ceremonies, usages, are sufficiently well-known to prove that 
the T‘ien-Ti Hwuy and European Freemasonry sprang from the same 
root, and diverged in times so modern, comparatively, that the pro- 
ceedings at initiation, and even the words, are substantially the same. 
If any reader doubt this fact, before cavilling let him consult Gustav 
Schlegel’s translation of a text-book which he got hold of. 

At the present day, however, this powerful society is an abiding 
terror to the Imperial government, and a bugbear to European 
authorities wherever Chinamen have settled. ‘There is no reasonable 
doubt that the Taeping rebellion sprang out of it. The name 
Taeping is that of a recognised order in the T‘ien-Ti association, 
and the title Wang, originally assumed by the leader of the move- 
ment, is the precise equivalent of our Provincial Grand Master 
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in Masonry. The purposes of the society now are political, and 
its tremendous machinery is employed in silence for prosecuting 
ends unavowed. Though not malignant, as are some rivals, its 
enormous ramifications, its wealth, and the unquestioning obedience 
of its proselytes, make it a fearful weapon lying in the hands of an 
unknown authority. 

More mysterious still, vastly more terrible, is the Wu-Wei-Keiou, 
which ranks next in point of influence and first in activity. It is 
supposed to date from the Tartar conquest, and from the earliest 
time it has been at variance with government and social laws. 
Very little indeed is known about this association, but now and 
then it makes a tragic appearance in history. In the reign of Kien- 
Lung, shortly after its foundation, the White Lily devised a scheme 
for blowing up the palace at Pekin, and raising all the eighteen 
provinces in revolt. By mere chance, this plot was revealed at the 
moment of action, and many thousand associates were executed, 
after an abortive but desperate insurrection ; 3,000 were decapitated 
in one day at Nankin. But the Hwuy, retiring underground, soon 
recovered strength, and endless trouble of every sort has it since 
created. Nobody suggests an object which the Wu-Wei-Keaiou may 
be pursuing at the present time, save malevolence, mischief, plunder, 
and murder; but it has an object, no doubt, and probably one grand and 
noble in conception. For the social practices of the White Lily are 
fanatically ascetic. To eat anything besides rice and the plainest vege- 
tables, to drink liquids other than water or tea, are crimes punished 
with death. At lodge meetings everyone must appear in white cotton. 
Silk or fur may not’be worn at any time, and it is only to avoid public 
notice that a member is allowed coloured clothes out-of-doors. 

These two or three external details make up pretty well all we 
know of the White Lily tenets. But their practices are too evilly 
notorious. No one in a Chinese settlement cares to gossip about 
the society. The authorities, native or foreign, ignore it so far as 
they can, whilst watching and spying uninterruptedly. When a 
Chinaman is found dead, with marks too well-known upon his body, 
the police, if they can, return the case as one of suicide, and 
everybody is glad to hear the last of it. Occasionally, of course, 
some English magistrate learns the truth, and loyally, though very 
unwillingly, he undertakes an investigation which never discovers the 
people really guilty. Supernatural powers are universally attributed 
to the White Lily ; popular terror and fascination strengthen its evil 
influence. Ata certain grade, members are believed to be initiated 
in magic science, and it seems likely that the chiefs possess unusual 
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skill in mesmerism, legerdemain, and kindred arts, backed perhaps 
by secrets of drug and philtre. Some readers may recall the extra- 
ordinary panic which seized all China in 1876, when the “ tails” of 
the Celestials were docked by unseen machinery. No more astonishing 
trick has ever been perpetrated in the history of the world. At home in 
his house, at the theatre, in the fields, in the street, in bed, a man’s 
tail suddenly dropped clean off. Dozens of foreigners, the leading 
people of a dozen towns, bear the testimony how they themselves have 
seen, with their own eyes, a man walking along the street, majestic- 
ally virile with a pendant tail, which there and then parted company 
with the owner, leaving him stupefied with shame and fright. 
Though the prisons choked, and scores of men were executed on 
suspicion, the authorities discovered nothing, save only the fact that the 
Wu-Wei-Keiaou was at the bottom of the scandal. Suddenly asit began, 
so suddenly it ceased, leaving a subject of conversation at the local 
dinner parties quite unique in its charm of mingled mystery and fun. 

I hope some one better acquainted with the matter will pursue 
this interesting topic of the Chinese Hwuys ; I have said all that is 
necessary for my tale. In Sarawak it is death to belong to a secret 
society. This sweeping edict was passed eleven years ago, in the 
panic caused by a number of unusual atrocities. The police traced 
the crime far enough to show what grave perils to society may arise 
at any moment from these unscrupulous and irresponsible con- 
spiracies. Neither. the T‘ien-Ti nor the Wu-Wei-Keiou was 
concerned in this particular assassination. It proved to be the work 
of the Ko-Lao Hwuy, a very modern league lately recruited amongst 
old soldiers. Upon the eve of his execution, a member of that gang 
wrote upon the wall some fragmentary and perplexing confessions, 
in which the names of three chiefs were given as the designers of the 
murder. If I remember rightly, these all escaped, but the branch of the 
Ko-Lao established at Kuching was broken up, for a time at least. - 

The Kunsi itself, the co-operative gold-working association at 
Bau, is a secret society as well as a business concern. Once upon a 
time, when government did not watch it jealously as now, the Kunsi 
resolved to take possession of Sarawak, and rule the country. Its 
orders went out at evening, and next day the capital was in flames, 
the Rajah a fugitive in the woods, every Englishman caught was 
dead, and the bishop had sworn allegiance under pagan ceremonies 
to the chairman of the gold-diggers’ guild. This was in 1859, and 
although the rebels were defeated ultimately, with desperate 
slaughter, it is a recollection which would justify more stringent 
measures than the Sarawak government adopts. One man only, I 
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believe, has been executed under the law above mentioned, and it 
was invoked only because evidence could not be obtained to convict 
him of a homicide which he had certainly committed. It remains 
only to say that each Hwuy lies under despotic control of the 
president, elected by the council, who again are elected by a larger 
body, and so on downwards. No member is acquainted with the 
name of any official, excepting some of those immediately above 
him. The president-is often a mere coolie, so report goes, but 
always a man of talent and courage. 

When A-chang awoke it was night. He rose and groped for a 
candle, struck a match, and the small hut burst into light ; then 
vanished again in obscurity, as match-box and candlestick dropped 
clattering on the mud floor. That instant’s glow had displayed two 
sitting figures, one by the door, the other by the hearth. A-chang’s 
teeth chattered, and the cold perspiration wet his brow, wrinkled and 
ghastly with fear. 

“Light the candle, my child!” said a voice so near as to show 
that one of the two had risen. “ We have come to visit the luckiest 
of the sons of Han!” As he spoke, the stranger felt about for the 
candle, and lit it. 

The men were not unknown to A-chang. A leading merchant 
of Bau was one, an influential member of the Kunsi ; in appearance 
an oily, comfortable personage, beaming with smiles. The other, he 
by the door, had charge of the picket, outlying sentries, and spies 
posted by the Kunsi round its central station, whose duty it is to 
watch over and aid the corps of smugglers, to intercept all wandering 
Chinamen and bring them to head-quarters, to keep an eye generally 
upon all who come and go. This man lived at the guard-house above 
Tanjong, whereby he commanded the river and the high road to 
Gombang. His name was Ku-Juh-Sang, and the merchant's, Inchi 
Ch‘en. 

“ Rest, my son!” said the latter, patting the young man’s arm. 
A-chang sat down; his wits had returned. ‘“ You are a youth highly 
favoured, and you will come to great honour. The gods have 
granted you a sight of the Holy Stone (Tai-pe-kong) of a pious and 
virtuous society. They led you to its place of concealment, and 
displayed it to you. This redounds to the credit of your worthy 
father, and all your respectable ancestors. Where is the stone?” 

“T have surrendered it to the Kunsi.” 

“ Nay, nay, my son, your tongue betrays the truthfulness of your 
heart. You are a virtuous youth. To keep that holy diamond would 
bring upon you tortures unspeakable. Do not irritate the powers to 
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whom it is sacred,” and soon. The Inchi’s tones changed to menace 
and command, but A-chang was resolute. 

Impatient at length, Ku-Juh-Sang opened the door, and several 
coolies slipped out of the black darkness. They gathered, squatting, 
round A-chang, whilst the two leaders tried every hiding-place their 
long experience could suggest. In the hours thus silently consumed 
the prisoner had time to think. He saw that these men did not 
represent the Kunsi; were they officials of the T‘ien-Ti? He 
cautiously tested all those about him with the gestures of the 
brotherhood; none replied, or even seemed to notice. Assured now 
that he had fallen into the hands of unlicensed plunderers, A-chang 
scratched with his fingers on the dusty earth, marking everywhere 
within his reach the symbol which denotes to the initiated that a 
brother of the Hwuy is in deep distress. In the morning it would 
have been his duty to report himself, and if he failed to do so, the 
Kunsi would be sure to send for him. They might.find his corpse, 
or they might find the hut empty. In any case, some member of 
the T‘ien-Ti would almost certainly read the scrawl. 

Inchi Ch‘en’s face wore no smile as he asked, after a long inves- 
tigation, “ Will you give up our Tai-pe-kong ?” 

* Whose is it?” 

“Tt belongs to devotees of piety and virtue, as I have told you.” 

*‘T have it no longer.” 

“You lie!” cried Ku-Juh-Sang, striking him with his foot. 

“ Reflect once more, my son! Learn what power it is you defy! 
Those men around you are unworthy disciples of the Lotus 
Hwuy!” 

“The Wu-Wei-Keiou !” murmured A-chang, aghast. A thousand 
legends of magic and devilry passed through his shuddering soul. 
Ch‘en waited silently, but the stolid Chinese courage prevailed. 

“Take him away !” 

All rose, and they left the hut. A-chang walked free, but his 
captors were close all round. When they reached the bazaar upon 
the river bank every house was dark. A-chang did not even think 
of crying out. The ways of Bau are mysterious, and no one in that 
poor quarter would interfere with Inchi Ch‘en. He approached, 
however, on one side, as they passed the shops, his colleague on the 
other ; each took an arm and laid the cold edge of a knife signifi- 
cantly across it. 

As they stumbled along the narrow, broken colonnade, reeking 
with a thousand evil smells, a door opened suddenly, a man fell 
headlong into the midst ; a door closed, all was dark again, The 
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person so violently ejected fell into A-chang’s arms. In that flash 
of light the two had recognised each other, and before they were 
dragged apart A-chang had conveyed by rapid signs that a brother of 
the craft asked succour. Not a word was said, and the followers of 
the White Lily roughly thrust aside this shameless creature, who 
frequented an opium shop after midnight. They led their prisoner 
to the waterside, tied his arms, put him into a canoe with Ch‘en and 
Ku-Juh-Sang. The rest went home. 

This friend whom A-chang had warned was he who introduced 
him to the Hwuy, a man named Yan-poa. His energy and daring 
secured a position avowed at the meetings of the Gold Company, 
secret but substantial at the lodge. His habits, however, precluded 
him from the highest posts in either association. Yan-poa would 
not take his opium at home, as do wise Chinamen, nor gamble de- 
corously amongst his equals. Fond of excitement and low com- 
pany, he frequented smoking-shops and hells not approved by the 
Kunsi, because ‘‘run” by persons who did not cash up their per- 
centage on the receipts. They never lasted long, but whilst their 
halcyon time endured Yan-poa was an enthusiastic client. From 
one of these establishments he was thrust out when he fell amongst 
A-chang’s captors. 

The canoe upon which that luckless youth embarked with Ch‘en 
and Ku-Juh-Sang was small enough to force the shallows, under 
impulse of the latter’s strong arm. In pitchy darkness A-chang 
travelled towards his death. A terrible voyage that was! If an 
accident occurred, and nothing was more probable, the whirling 
stream would roll him, bound and helpless, down, crushing him 
against a rock, transfixing him upon a snag, rending limb from 
limb amidst the abattis of branches and the thick-pressed snouts of 
stone. But death infinitely more agonising awaited him at the end 
Ch‘en blandly spoke from time to time upon indifferent subjects, 
asked how the prospecting had succeeded, how the Chinese pedlars 
were faring up the river? Nota word more about Tai-pe-kong, or 
diamond, or White Lily. These matters were finished. The captive 
had made his choice, and said his say. The venerable maxims of 
“The Superior Person” forbid a man of Inchi Ch‘en’s position to 
hurt the feelings of a prisoner by discourteous silence, though he be 
the most hideous criminal, and the road be that of execution. 

An hour before dawn they reached the pool where A-chang 
found his diamond. Ku-Juh-Sang raised the mournful, reverberat- 
ing cry with which a Malay sportsman calls his dogs. In another 
moment a red glow faintly shone amongst the trees, appeared and 
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glimmered on the hurrying water. Two females came out from the 
bush, carrying torches. One of them A-chang recognised—the tall, 
brawny creature who had watched him in the afternoon. She met 
his eye, as he landed, with an evil smile of triumph. 

A few steps behind the veil of trees they found the building, 
solidly walled with logs, raised on posts of iron-wood. A-chang had 
never visited the central station of the Kunsi police, but he recog- 
nised it. They mounted by a stout ladder, and he was conveyed at 
once to a strong room, where there was just space to lie down. ‘The 
girl brought rice and water, laughed in his face, and left him to the 
darkness. 

Meanwhile the officials of the Wu-Wei-Keaou sat drinking tea in 
consultation. They were disconcerted to some degree by the 
obstinacy of this half-breed ; as a rule, the numerous persons of his 
blood are submissive to Chinese command. In what they had done 
hitherto, Ch‘en and his comrade had acted without instructions, 
feeling sure of high approval if they brought in the diamond. Inchi 
Ch‘en happened to be at the port, upon business of the Kunsi, when 
Lih-Kiu ran in, telling her husband what she had seen upon the 
river. Forthwith they sent a message to the Grand Lodge, hidden in 
the deepest recesses of the forest, and, forestalling instructions, they 
proceeded in their own way. 

Ku-Juh-Sang wished to persevere, and get matters finished. He 
suggested molten lead as a vehicle for obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. Ch‘en smiled in polite contempt of this old-fashioned treatment, 
which, in his own experience, had failed with many prisoners, who 
died without telling their secrets. He advised other means, if it were 
thought necessary to act before receiving orders. 

“TI don’t like your magic !” said the other sullenly. 

“ Why, dearest friend, has it not already served us, that which in 
your wisdom is called magic? This cherished but misguided 
youth would have been beyond our just resentment now, had [ not 
sent him to sleep! ” 

Ku-Juh-Sang was not persuaded, having an instinctive dread 
of methods against which human intelligence and human courage do 
not avail. Perhaps he had secrets of his own. Ch‘en hinted as 
much, with his placid smile, and the other gave way suddenly. But 
as he pronounced his consent, Lih-Kiu broke into the room, ex- 
claiming: “ If you are going to raise devils, Inchi Ch‘en, it shall not 
be in my house. I hate devils, and all who have transactions with 
them !” 

The amiability on Ch‘en’s face set hard, like a frown. His smile 
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froze into arictus. “You cannot mean that? See, only little bits 
of paper I use——like ——” 

“T know well enough what you do with your bits of paper. 
And I say you shall not practise your arts here! I know you, 
Inchi Ch‘en. We live in the woods, but we are not mzas—apes !” 

Ch‘en’s mouth twitched violently as he bowed and threw himselt 
back. “Your wife is a fine woman!” he said to Ku-Juh-Sang. “I 
am sure that when you present. her to the lodge, everyone will 
declare that she is worthy to be acquainted with the secrets of the 
White Lily !” 

“T know nothing about the White Lily,” the girl said in vexed 
alarm. “ But I know ——” 

“Get out—go to bed!” cried her husband furiously. She did 
not obey at once, and he snatched off his heavy shoe, throwing it 
with all his force, and striking her on the jaw. Such insults are 
uncommon in a Chinese household, where the wife has her full share 
of dignity. Lih-Kiu glared, and stood for a moment as if meditating 
a reply in kind. Buta glance at Ch‘en, rolling with silent laughter, 
disconcerted her. 

“This is your doing, Inchi!” she said with menace, turning 
to go. 

“No, my daughter! That was your husband’s slipper. Here is 
mine!” And he lightly tossed his shoe, which hit her in the back. 
Lih-Kiu turned in fury, and met a look so full of malignancy trium- 
phant that she went out cowed. 

It was still black night with A-chang, when his cell became a 
stifling furnace. Gradually the heat increased, until he screamed for 
air, but no one came. The walls of his prison were of male 
bamboo, probably lined with zinc, and double, for no sound reached 
him. One who has not tried it cannot fancy the agony of heat when 
it descends in suffocating volumes on a man confined, weighting the 
atmosphere itself. A-chang had been baked and parboiled his 
whole life long. Probably he had borne a temperature as great, 
and never thought of it. But then he was free to come and go. 

His imagination was not stirred. The maddening sense of 
helplessness did not even present itself. Unused to confinement, 
the Dyak is always fevered if shut within four walls, and here the 
elements of terror were all deepened a thousand-fold. A-chang 
hammered and shrieked, put his head on the firm smooth reeds, 
shouted the secret they could not have dragged from him by torture, 
but no one heard. Falling at length into a state which would soon 
have ended in apoplexy, he lay naked on the floor, breathing hard 
and semi-conscious, 
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The door opened, and air rushing in, hot though it was, cut him 
like an east wind. He shivered and drew himself together, moaning 
incoherently. It was Ku-Juh-Sang who stood at the entrance. 
“Get up!” said he, “ we are going to travel!”—but not until they 
dragged him into the air did A-chang recover his wits. Lih-Kiu, 
the more savage because daunted, was waiting with tea. Ch‘en 
brought the prisoner biscuits, Huntley & Palmer’s, of the sweetest 
sort. A-chang took a handful, for the breeze was already reviving 
him. How blessed was that open sky, windy and blue above the 
trees! How sweet the misty freedom, and the colour, and the fresh, 
damp perfume of the forest! Though he went a stage nearer to his 
doom, that breath, that sight, gave joy to his Dyak blood. 

In half an hour A-chang’s iron muscles were restrung, his brain 
clear. It was near eleven o’clock when they started, Ch‘en, Ku-Juh- 
Sang, a savage-looking Kayan slave, and himself. They tied his 
hands behind him and started on the Gombang road, an excellent 
highway, as all know, made and kept by the Gold Company at 
Bau. Not a soul appeared thereon whilst they followed it only a 
few hundred yards. Then they came to an enormous tree, a tapong, 
with great buttresses around the roots in which a family can live, 
and does, for the mere trouble of roofing the space over. At this 
point his guard closed in with weapons ready, and A-chang, his 
bonds cut loose, received instructions to climb one of the supports 
and make his way through a big hole some ten feet from the ground. 
He did so, followed by the Kayan slave. They passed through the 
cavity, one after the other, climbed down the hollow, and found 
themselves in a narrow chamber, on a floor of rotten leaves and 
touchwood and fungus. A-chang had kept some hope till this time. 
He saw that neither of his superior guards knew Dyak, nor were 
fluent in Malay ; this Kayan must be at home in either one or other, 
probably in both. But when he tried, whilst Inchi Ch‘en, cursing 
and lamenting, was laboriously aided by his comrade, A-chang’s fond 
fancies vanished. ‘The small Kayan was not inelegant. His robust 
little body, from neck to hips, showed the most beautiful and 
‘elaborate tattooing of pretty colours. But he was deaf and dumb. 

The others clambered down, and all four stood, easily enough, 
within the body of the tree. After puffing awhile, Inchi Ch‘en 
stooped. Suddenly the earth gave way, showing a flight of steps, 
dark in the middle of the ascent, faintly illuminated at the bottom. 
They descended, and walked some fifty or a hundred yards in a sub- 
terranean passage, lit by glimmering holes here and there. It opened 

bz hind a rock, in the bed of a stream, which they followed some 
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distance, up to their knees in water. ‘Then, for a while, they used a 
“batang” path, a series of logs placed end to end, convenient only 
for people gifted with prehensile toes and destitute of nerves. Upon 
this slippery and dangerous road A-chang moved as upon a highway, 
but the Chinamen were pitiably awkward. Dropping all remnants of 
politeness, Ch‘en fiercely swore that he would be carried, and the 
prisoner and the slave took him alternately upon their shoulders. 
It was not an overpowering exertion for them ;—do I not remember 
how a mere boy carried me ten miles on one occasion, when I had 
hurt my foot ? 

After a while they reached a belt of campong—old black jungle 
—where the big trees stood far apart, and the undergrowth was 
scanty. ‘This traversed, they again descended into the bowels of 
the earth, to reappear in a swamp so dense with vegetation that one 
could not see a yard on either flank. Here Ku-Juh-Sang led the way 
with extremest caution. He scrutinised the narrow batang path, 
the trees above, the jungle round. Now and then he called a halt, 
and gave himself to mysterious operations which A-chang’s wood- 
craft easily comprehended. There were dangers on the road—pitfalls, 
spring-traps armed with a spear, catch-traps that noosed a man or 
flung him aloft, and ranjows to transfix him as he fell. Ku-Juh- 
Sang loosed the springs or gave earnest directions where to tread, 
remaining behind a moment, when all had passed,to refix the apparatus. 
Such precautions are usual around the head lodge. When the 
authorities at Labuan received a hint where to seek the local president 
of the T‘ien-Ti, one native policeman was killed, four were grievously 
wounded by these secret defences, though the search-party used the 
utmost vigilance. 

After four hours’ march they reached their journey’s end, in a black 
and ancient wood. It was a small clear space, occupied by a little 
building, strong as a fort, with several outhouses about it. A number 
of servants dressed all in white received them, and led A-chang to 
one of these, where they gave him rice and pickles. When the meal 
was finished, unconquerable sleep possessed him. 

Yan-poa had not misunderstood the significance of those devices 
scored upon his back. Without an instant’s hesitation he followed 
the party. At the water’s edge they flashed a lantern for one 
moment ; he recognised Inchi Ch‘en and Ku-Juh-Sang. When 
they had gone up the river with their captive, Yan-poa followed a 
group of three amongst the subordinates returning home. He 
marked the hut where each vanished silently. Then he visited 
A-chang’s dwelling, observed the door wide open, the bar forced, 
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the disarrangement of the simple furniture. And, finally, he espied 
the secret marks upon the floor, intelligible to a brother of the 
Hwuy. The Kunsi he saw had no part in this affair. Inchi Ch‘en 
and Ku-Juh-Sang were not the officials to whom such business was 
entrusted. As the mystery formed itself in Yan-poa’s shrewd intelli- 
gence, he conjectured something of the truth. A-chang had 
discovered heaps of gold up the river, and enemies of the Company 
had carried him off to extract a secret which had reached their 
knowledge somehow. 

Without loss of time he acted on this idea. Deferring for a 
moment his appeal to the Kunsi, an authority avowed and recog- 
nised,—therefore, to some extent, scrupulous,—he summoned the 
council of the T‘ien-Ti Hwuy. By what means he roused them 
after midnight, or what took place, I have no definite information, 
but the results are confessed. Within an hour the three men whom 
Yan-poa had marked down were captured silently, one of them with 
his wife and children. ‘They found lodgings in a sort of well, ankle- 
deep in slime, abounding with snakes and centipedes and what not. 
It lay beneath the dwelling of a brother who, as it was credited 
at the inquiry, knew nothing of their arrival; thence, one by 
one, they were drawn out and examined, probably in a subterranean 
place whence their cries could not reach the outer air. By some 
means or other, the Hwuy council ascertained enough to set it on the 
track. 

From this moment the -T‘ien-Ti vanishes from my story. 
Probably enough the Wang, or Provincial Grand Master, was also 
chairman of the Kunsi—certainly, amongst his councillors were 
several who occupied high place in that legal and authorised 
association. Seeing that the abduction was a flagrant crime, and 
knowing nothing precise of the motive, they probably thought it 
judicious to proceed by measures avowable. Information was sent 
to Blidah Fort, where dwells an English superintendent of police, 
and also to the president at Kuching. And at the earliest hour the 
council of the Kunsi met to deliberate upon this case. As a pre- 
liminary step, they posted a chain of sentries round the settlement, 
forbidding all communication, and absolutely closed the riverto persons 
who wished to pass up stream. Thus they prevented accomplices 
from warning the chief criminals. Afterwards, in the leisurely and 
thorough but fussy China style, they prepared an expedition. 

Yan-poa would not wait. Reflection more and more strongly 
convinced him that there was profit to be made by recovering 
his friend. He went around, by permission of the Kunsi, and 
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recruited some score of desperate characters. Provided with 
authority to occupy the outpost of Ku-Juh-Sang, he started so 
early that the prisoner had been led away scarce ten minutes before 
his arrival. To seize and bind the inmates of the post occupied 
some little time, and more was wasted in trying to get information. 
After beating them all, save the women, Yan-poa convinced himself 
that they really did not know whither the prisoner had been con- 
veyed, and set forth, with a Dyak tracker,’to investigate. All to be 
learned with certainty was the fact that Inchi Ch‘en had left by the 
Gombang road, that he could not have followed it to the mountain 
settlement. Somewhere he had turned off, and the question was 
simply—where ? 

Hour after hour Yan-poa searched, directed by his guide. At 
length he returned to meet the stronger party which could not be 
far behind. Upon the road he encountered Lih-Kiu. “ Who freed 
you?” cried he savagely. 

“*T freed myself! Those fools of yours would not take me to 
you. Now, if I show you which way they went, will you kill Inchi 
Ch‘en and Ku-Juh-Sang ?” 

“T swear I will!” 

“‘ Swear by your blameless father and your virtuous ancestors, and 
the holy stone of your guild !” 

“T swear!” 

Lih-Kiu told him all she could of the road to the Grand Lodge of 
the White Lily, obtained by listening at doors and uxorious gossip. 
Whilst talking she led him to the hollow tree, and, pausing there, 
would have warned him of the dangers in the path. But Yan-poa 
did not listen. Ambitious fancies occupied his mind. He might do 
a great service to the Hwuy and the Kunsi, which would earn him 
the highest reward. He climbed the buttress, vanished in the hole, 
and his faithful Dyak, who had understood nothing of the conversa- 
tion, followed lightly. Lih-Kiu shouted after them, but in vain. She 
returned to her post. 

The crowd there, the bustle and excitement, told that the main 
body of the avengers had arrived. Of half-breeds mostly was it 
composed, with some Malays and some Dyaks ; but all the officers 
were Chinese, of course. The Celestial is brave in a special sense ; 
which happens to be one peculiarity valuable under the conditions 
of modern warfare, as we may find to our cost some day. But he is 
not adventurous nor eager. For expeditions like this, the small but 
spirited Malay, the careless Dyak, are infinitely better fitted than the 
brawny Chinaman pure-blood ; and the Kunsi officials, though 
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eaten up with conceit, are shrewd enough to know this ; upon all 
points of self-interest they are preternaturally clever. Lih-Kiu 
demanded an audience at once, and told what she knew. The name 
of the White Lily had chilling effect. ‘The officers deputed for this 
service were men in whose nerve the Kunsi put especial trust, but 
they had not reckoned upon fighting with unseen powers, the un- 
nameabie resources of the Wu-Wei-Keiiou. ‘They hesitated, and 
talked of referring for instructions. 

At this moment a stir arose outside so considerable that the 
chiefs went out. A Tuan Inggris had reached the landing-place, with 
two footmen and two police. He chanced to be halting at Blidah 
Fort, which is no longer a military station, when the Kunsi messen- 
ger arrived. This gentleman immediately assumed command of the 
expedition ; his name does not signify—we may call him Smith. 
After learning how matters stood, he ordered an advance. In single 
file the party threaded the subterranean passage, waded up the 
stream, and sought traces of the landing-place. So well hidden was 
it that the Dyak trackers missed it, wandering upwards until they 
reached a deep black pool between perpendicular rocks, which 
brought them to a pause. Lih-Kiu, who accompanied them, knew 
the road but by hearsay. The trackers turned, working their way 
back, and missed the spot again. At this moment a Dyak showed 
himself upon the bank, He trembled with excitement ; his yellow 
face had the green undertones of horror. Yan-poa’s men recog- 
nised him as the guide who had set forth with their missing leader, 
and questioned him eagerly. He reported that Yan-poa was dead, 
caught ina trap. This news caused a panic. Had not Smith been 
there, with his disciplined men, the expedition would have returned. 
He made a spirited harangue, calling on each nationality to vie 
with the others, and with a half-heart they all followed him. 

The Dyak put them on the trail, and Smith followed, urging the 
pace as fast as he dared. So rapidly he pushed forward that the 
heavy Chinamen could not keep up if they would ; nearly all of 
them vanished. After half an hour’s march the guide slackened, 
then stopped, pointing ahead, with terror in his face. A few steps 
beyond, the batang path was blocked by Yan-poa’s body, hanging 
upon a spear. The instrument of death had been firmly lashed on 
the crown of a vigorous sapling, bent double by main force, and 
caught by a rope which the passing foot disengaged. Calling a halt, 
Smith cut away the lashings, and tossed the corpse, spear and all, 
into the swampy bush alongside. After this dreadful warning he 
proceeded with extremest caution. To go first would have been death 
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inevitable, but he kept close behind the Dyak leading. That scape- 
goat was relieved continually, for human nerves would scarcely bear 
such tension. Several traps were discovered, and after each escape 
the march grew slower, until, sweat pouring down his face, the poor 
fellow begged to be let go. When they had passed the swamp 
Smith quitted the batang to cut a path alongside, through the un- 
trodden jungle. Before they had taken many steps, the Dyak fell 
backwards with a cry of terror, and Smith caught him by the hair 
as he slipped into a pit. 

Mutiny was breaking out when they reached the old, clear forest, 
through which they could proceed with less alarm. But daylight 
fades rapidly beneath a world of leaves that blocks out the midday 
sun. Resolute though he was, Smith felt oppressed by the desperate 
and mysterious perils of this service. His own flesh crept a little as 
the shadows darkened in that silent wood, haunted by malignant 
spirits, the more terrible because unseen. “ Halt!” was on his very 
tongue, when a rifle shot broke the murmuring stillness. A bullet 
sung past his ear and struck one of those behind. It was the signal for 
a volley, delivered at close quarters. Several men dropped ; the 
others broke into headlong flight. The footmen, however, the 
police, and half-a-dozen more stood their ground, slipping each behind 
a tree and opening fire. Smith shouted loudly, and one by one a 
number of the fugitives paused, looked back, and rejoined the faithful 
few, dodging amongst the trees. The foe apparently were weak 
in numbers, and when Smith with a trusty handful assailed their 
flank, resistance ceased at once ; the surprise had failed. Skirmish- 
ing from tree to tree, keeping up an uninterrupted fire, the Malays 
crept quickly in, and carried the position with a rush—a long breast- 
work it was, needing several hundred men to hold it. Advancing 
cautiously, they saw their goal ahead. 

Superstitious terrors vanished before the familiar peal of mus- 
ketry. Waiting no order, the Malays ran crouched across the 
clearing, and took shelter behind the outhouses. All the darkening 
scene glowed for an instant as a jet of fire and smoke burst from 
every window of the building. Again the volley was repeated ; then 
silence. Rapidly the assailants stole from point to point, until they 
found shelter beneath the flooring ; for the house was raised on posts, 
as usual. But the defenders no longer replied. Filled with a sudden 
dread, Smith called his men back. Some obeyed ; a few stood batter- 
ing and wrenching at a window. Then, with the roar and shock of an 
earthquake, the house rose solidly upwards, and fell in hurtling 
atoms. Great branches whirled and dropped, trees were uprooted, 
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earth and sky seemed to meet in the clang and din of hell. When 
that uproar subsided, there was silence for a moment. Men unin- 
jured had been lifted from their feet and tossed headlong to a 
distance, stunned and bleeding. The first sound was a whimper of 
half-conscious pain, which rose and swelled on every hand till the 
very forest seemed to shriek. Smith, badly bruised, exerted himself 
to collect the few who kept their senses. It was not yet quite dark. 
Slowly and toilfully he gathered men who were howling for fear, 
not pain. ‘They lit half-a-dozen fires, which made the clearing glow 
luridly ; trembling sentries were posted, and the wounded men sought 
out. 

I need not pursue the tale further. Some thirty Malays and 
half-breeds had perished; as many more were grievously hurt. 
Fragments of one strange body they found, believed to be A-chang’s. 
Not a sign of the White Lily brotherhood. Every member had 
escaped, by a subterranean passage doubtless. Within the next few 
weeks a considerable number of the sectaries were taken, mainly 
upon denunciation of the Kunsi, whose secret and terrible methods 
of obtaining evidence a humane government cannot rival. Neither 
Inchi Ch‘en nor Ku-Juh-Sang were amongst these. The two were 
found hanging on one tree close by the landing-stage the day after 
these events: the police returned their case as one of suicide. Lih- 
Kiu received protection from the Government, dwelling at Blidah 
Fort until she wearied of the monotony. Upon her earnest petition, 
the Rajah gave her a passage to Singapore: what happened to her 
there is another story, scarcely less tragic. 

It remains only to tell that A-chang’s hut was burnt to the ground 
a few hours after the lodge blew up, ard no more has been ever 
heard of his diamond. 

F. BOYLE. 
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WISH I could say it was my diligence that discovered it, and 
that I hunted it out of some fifth-rate bookstall of Goswell 
Street or of the New Road—*all this lot at 6¢. apiece.” But no, 
it has no romantic story as faras Iam concerned. Given perhaps, 
eighty years ago, by friend to friend, or by lover to sweetheart, in 
days when our great-grandmothers were beautiful and our great- 
grandfathers devoted, it got to be neglected, it got to be sold— 
somebody ceased to care for it, or somebody wanted the few shillings 
it then would bring—somehow it tossed about the world, till a keen 
bookseller or keen book-buyer rescued it, and took it to a binder of 
note, and then it was arrayed in seemly dress, and safer for the 
future. Afterwards, but not for very long, I think, it was a rich 
man’s possession: one thing, and quite a little thing, in a great 
library of English classics, from Defoe and Sterne to Dickens and 
Tennyson. ‘Then it came to be sold, along with most or all of its 
important companions, and so I got it, in most prosaic fashion. I 
bought it under the hammer at Sotheby’s—or rather, Mr. Ellis bought 
it there on my behalf—on the 3rd of March, in this present year of 
grace. And now it takes up its position on insignificant shelves, by 
the side of the Rogers with the Turner illustrations ; by the side of 
a few things—but the collector knows them not. 

This is how it figures in the auctioneer’s catalogue : “‘ Wordsworth 
(W), Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems (including Rime of the 
Ancyent Marinere by Coleridge), Firsr Epirion, green morocco extra, 
&, ¢, by Riviere, 1798.” ‘The “g, e,” means nothing more mysterious 
than “gilt edges.” ‘The morocco is of a rich and sunny green—the 
“good” green of modern artistic speech, which rightly enough, I 
suppose, endows colour and line with moral qualities. I am thankful 
to the rich man for having saved me both money and trouble in 
binding, completely to my taste, it happens, my rare book. 

And few things, perhaps, deserve a more careful guardianship. 
The “ Lyrical Ballads” were a starting-point in the new English 
literature, which addressed itself to study in the field of Nature more 


than in academies, and which tanght us the beauty and interest of 
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common life and of every-day incident ; and it is a delight to me to 
see the pages of these simple lyrics and pastorals as Wordsworth’s 
own eye was content with them when Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, 
passed them through the press, and printed them as well as might be, 
on pleasantly toned paper, bearing here and there on its water-mark 
the date of its making, “1795.” On the whole, it is a well-printed 
book ; two hundred and ten pages, tastefully arranged, and of errata 
there are but five. Those were days when centralisation had not 
brought the best work all to London, and even concentrated it in 
certain quarters of London; and of what is sometimes called 
provincial, but of what there is better reason to define as suburban, 
clumsiness—for nothing is done so ill in the world as what is done 
in London suburbs—there is only a trace in the gross inequality 
of the size of the figures in the table of contents : they are taken, it 
appears, from different founts. But generally the book is printed 
with smoothness and precision, and, even apart from the high literature 
which it enshrines, is worthy of its good green coat, joyful of hue, 
pleasant of smell, and grateful of touch to the fingers that pass over 
it. And nothing that comes now, even from the Chiswick Press, or 
from Jouaust or whoever may be the fashionable printing man to- 
day in Paris, can be much neater than its title-page ; the mention of 
which brings me to a point of interest to the bibliographer. 

The book has two title-pages ; or, rather, like many of the books 
of its day, there belong two title-pages to the same edition of it, the 
custom having been for a second bookseller, who bought what the 
first bookseller was minded to get rid of, to print his own title-page. 
This is the course that the thing followed in the matter of the 
“Lyrical Ballads.” ‘The book was printed, as we shall see in detail 
presently, by Cottle, in Bristol, in the year 1798. Five hundred 
copies were printed, but they did not sell. “As a curious literary 
fact,” says Cottle, in his “ Recollections,” “I might mention that the 
sale of the First Edition of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ was so slow, and the 
severity of most of the reviews so great, that its progress to oblivion 
seemed ordained to be as rapid as it was certain.” “TI had given,” 
he further adds, “thirty guineas for the copyright; but the heavy 
sale induced me to part with the largest proportion of the impression 
of 500, at a loss, to Mr. Arch, a London bookseller.” Mr. Arch 
printed his own title-page. My copy has his title-page, “ Zondon, 
printed for F. & A. Arch, Gracechurch Street,” and so I think had 
the copy sold at Mr. Dew Smith’s sale about four years ago. The 
date, of course, remains the same, 1798, and all else remains the 
same, The British Museum copy—it was Southey’s copy—has the 
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Bristol title-page, and the Museum may possibly acquire a copy with 
Mr. Arch’s when opportunity occurs. In the only copy of the First 
Edition which they have at present, the words are, “ Pistol, printed by 
Biggs and Cottle, for T. N. Longman, Paternoster Row, London.” Thus 
the First Edition of five hundred was divided—say two hundred for 
Mr. Cottle, say three hundred for Mr. Arch, when the Bristolian found 
the sale was “slow” and “heavy.” Where have they all gone to? 
It was only eighty-four years ago. But where have all the copies of 
the big edition of the “‘ Christmas Carol” gone to? That was hardly 
forty years ago. How indeed do these things vanish? And where 
are the snows of yester-year ? 

To recall a little the origin of the book—the circumstances under 
which Wordsworth and Coleridge planned and produced it. It was 
in the Nether Stowey and Alfoxden time, when the men were 
neighbours, three miles of green Somerset country dividing the 
home of Coleridge from the home of Wordsworth. I saw the place 
—that is, the neighbourhood and Coleridge’s home—a very few years 
since, much in that summer weather which tempted their own more 
prolonged wanderings, which followed them in that excursion to 
“Linton and the Valley of Stones,” which was the first cause, 
Wordsworth says, of the issue of “Lyrical Ballads.” Plain living and 
high thinking they practised then, and from necessity as much as 
from choice. A yeoman of Somerset would hardly have lived at 
that time—and certainly he would not live to-day—in that cottage 
which was Coleridge’s. Straight from the country road you step to 
its door : in an instant you are in the small square parlour, with 
large kitchen-like fireplace, with one or, I think, two small windows, 
and a window-seat from which, on days of evil weather, the stay-at- 
home commanded the prospect of the passing rustic as he walked 
abroad—perhaps of the occasional traveller on his way to the village 
inn. But generally, fair weather or foul, the spectacle was scanty—— 
time was marked by shifting light and changes in the colour of the 
sky, or by the movements of beasts at milking-time, or at hours of 
rest and of labour. Never, I should say, was one hour merely 
frittered away by either the poet who lived or the poet who visited 
in that humble cottage. Never a call of ceremony: an interview that 
bears no fruit—a social necessity, the continual plague of cities. 
Never an hour that did not tell in some way, by active work, or by 
“ wise passiveness,” upon the mind that was to be cultivated and the 
character that was to be developed. Such a life, led not in actual 
isolation, but in narrowed and selected companionship, was perhaps 
about the best preparation men could make for work of the con- 
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centrated and the self-possessed power of the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
and of the serene profundity of the lines connected with Tintern 
Abbey. This was the place, and these were the conditions, for the 
quietude of life and thought felt as the greatest necessity of existence 
by Wordsworth, “a worshipper of Nature,” “ unwearied in that 
service.” 

In 1797 came the first thought of the. book: Wordsworth’s 
account of it may already be familiar. Prefixed in later editions to 
the poem of “ We are Seven,” which was printed for the first time in 
“Lyrical Ballads,” is a note which says : “ In reference to this poem I 
will here mention one of the most noticeable facts in my own poetic 
history, and that of Mr. Coleridge.” And then he tells the story: 
“In the autumn of 1797, he, my sister, and myself, started from 
Alfoxden pretty late in the afternoon, with a view to visit Linton and 
the Valley of Stones near to it; and, as our united funds were very 
small, we agreed to defray the expense of the tour by writing a poem, 
to be sent to the Mew Monthly Magazine, set up by Phillips, the 
bookseller, and edited by Dr. Aiken. Accordingly, we set off, and 
proceeded along the Quantock Hills, towards Watchet ; and in the 
course of this walk was planned the poem of the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
founded on a dream, as Coleridge said, of his friend-Mr. Cruikshank.” 
And then Wordsworth adds some details which are extraordinarily 
characteristic. “Much the greatest part of the story was Mr. 
Coleridge’s invention,” he says, “but certain parts I suggested.” 
Now, what were those parts? They were parts, we shall see, which 
yield to no other in importance, and which do very much to throw 
over the work the glamour of noble imagination, the sudden magical 
charm which was Wordsworth’s own, and with which he was 
accustomed to illumine the commoner themes of his habitual choice. 
It was Wordsworth’s suggestion that the Ancient Mariner should be 
represented as having killed the Albatross, and that “the tutelary 
spirits of these regions”—the regions of the South Sea—“ should 
take upon them to avenge the crime.” “I also suggested the naviga- 
tion of the ship by the dead men, but do not recollect that I had 
anything more to do with the scheme of the poem.” A detail, 
however, he had to do with. “I furnished two or three lines at the 
beginning of the poem, in particular— 

And listened like a three years’ child : 
The Mariner had his will. 


These trifling contributions, all but one, which Mr. C. has with 
unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, slipped out of his mind, as they 
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well might.” Ifthe contributions themselves were characteristic, so 
certainly is the manner of speaking of them. But these men, and 
the men who were more or less their associates, believed much in each 
other. In no different spirit from Wordsworth’s did Coleridge himself 
write, in his introduction to “ Poems on Various Subjects,” these words 
about Charles Lamb : “The effusions signed C. L. were written by 
Mr. Charles Lamb, of the India House—independently of the 
signature, their superior merit would have sufficiently distinguished 
them.” And in no different spirit did Coleridge write of Wordsworth, 
years afterwards, in the “ Biographia Literaria,” when their ways had 
parted. He could explain generously then “what Mr. Wordsworth 
really intended” by the theories put forward in that famous preface 
which was too much for Coleridge. 

But to return to the book, or rather, for the moment, to Words- 
worth’s account of it. As they endeavoured to proceed conjointly 
in the construction of the “ Ancient Mariner ”—it was still that 
same evening in which the poem was conceived—their respective 
manners proved so widely different that it would have been, to 
Wordsworth’s mind, “ quite presumptuous in me to do anything but 
separate from an undertaking upon which I could only have been a 
clog.” “The ‘Ancient Mariner’ grew and grew,” he adds, “till it 
became too important for our first object, which was limited to our 
expectation of five pounds ; and we began to think of a volume, 
which was to consist, as Mr. Coleridge has told the world, of poems 
chiefly on supernatural subjects taken from common life, but looked 
at, as much as might be, through an imaginative medium.” ‘That 
“imaginative medium” was to distinguish these poems, we have 
been told elsewhere, from the rhymed stories of Crabbe. Poetic 
realism and prosaic realism, and what a world between them ! 

In April 1798 Wordsworth wrote to his friend, the Bristol book- 
seller, “ You will be pleased to hear that I have gone on adding 
very rapidly to my stock of poetry. Do come and let me read it 
to you under the old trees in the park.” Definite proposals, too, 
were to be made, and it was written to Cottle—this time I think by 
Coleridge—‘ We deem that the volumes offered to you are, to a 
certain degree, one work in kind.’ That same spring, but later on, 
Cottle did visit Nether Stowey, and he writes of it in his own book of 
interesting if sometimes illegitimate gossip : “ At this interview it 
was determined that the volume should be published under the title 
of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ on the terms stipulated.” Thirty guineas seems 
to have been Wordsworth’s share. And, furthermore, it was settled 
that it should not contain the poem of “Salisbury Plain,” but only 
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an extract from it—Cottle himself, nevertheless, thought that poem 
the finest Wordsworth had written—that it should not contain the 
poem of “ Peter Bell,” but consist rather of shorter poems, and for 
the most part of pieces more recently written. “ I had recommended 
two volumes,” Cottle tells us, “but one was fixed on, and that to 
be published anonymously.” All which speedily came about. Cottle 
further says, “ The volume of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ was published 
about midsummer, 1798.” But it was not really till some while 
after midsummer, for not only were the Tintern Abbey lines, 
which close the little volume with so august a calm, not written till 
the 13th of July, but it is said expressly in Wordsworth’s “ Life ” that 
as late as September the 13th the book was “printed, not published.” 
Some weeks before, Wordsworth and his sister took up temporary 
abode in Bristol that they might be near the printer. Then, at 
length, in the early part of autumn, the “ Lyrical Ballads” appeared, 
and Wordsworth and his sister, and Coleridge, left England for 
Germany. 

To the first edition of “ Lyrical Ballads ” is prefixed four pages of 
“ Advertisement,” or preface. About it two or three points are notice- 
able. First, it gives no hint that two poets have been engaged upon 
the volume : “ the author,” who speaks of himself in the third person, 
is responsible alike for the “ Ancient Mariner ” and for “ Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill.” Secondly, it is written in that familiar language— 
just our daily speech a little chastened and braced—which Words- 
worth employed at the beginning, and employed to the end. 
Again, it utters, thus early in Wordsworth’s life, that note of warning 
as to mistaken notions of what Poetry demands, which the writer 
repeated afterwards with infinite elaboration. “It is the honourable 
characteristic of Poetry that its materials are to be found in every 
subject which can interest the human mind ”—that is, by implication, 
his first apology for the choice of humble theme. “ Readers of 
superior judgment may disapprove of the style in which many of 
these pieces are executed : it must be expected that many lines and 
phrases will not exactly suit their taste.” Expressions may seem too 
familiar—may seem lacking in dignity. But, “it is apprehended 
that the more conversant the reader is with our elder writers, and 
with those in modern times who have been most successful in paint- 
ing manners and passions, the fewer complaints of this kind will he 
have to make.” Here is the apology for the fashion of presentation 
—the germ of that which was afterwards so fully developed in 
famous writings which borrowed here and there a neat and significant 
phrase from this first “ Advertisement.” 
The title of the “ Ancient Mariner” begins the table of contents, 
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and the poem runs on to the fifty-first page of the volume—nearly a 
quarter of all that the volume holds. But Coleridge’s remaining 
contributions were small and few, consisting of “The Nightin- 
gale,” and of but one other. That he made even these contributions 
has sometimes escaped people’s notice. He had intended to 
do more, for he tells us in the “ Biographia Literaria,” that, having 
written the “Ancient Mariner,” he was preparing, among other 
poems, “The Dark Ladie,” and the “Christabel.” “ But Mr. 
Wordsworth’s industry has proved much more successful, and the 
number of his poems so much greater, that my compositions, instead 
of forming a balance, appeared rather an interpolation of heteroge- 
neous matter.” When the “ Ancient Mariner” came to be reprinted 
—under Coleridge’s banner alone—some minor changes were made. 
Some of them were gains, but some were losses. And there was 
added then what the “Lyrical Ballads” does not contain, the 
“Gloss ”—that wonderful telling of the story and yet departing from 
it—which is set forth in grave and inspired prose. “It was an 
after-thought,” Wordsworth tells us, in speaking of his friend’s poem. 

Of Wordsworth’s own share—that far greater share of his—in 
the poems, it is interesting to notice how the general title, “ Lyrical 
Ballads with a few other Poems,” is required to cover the whole 
of it. For they are of two kinds—Wordsworth’s poems in the 
volume—the simple stories of humble life, which may or may 
not be dramatic, in which the “I” of the poet is not neces- 
sarily himself, and the poems which record unmistakably his per- 
sonal feeling and experience, such as “ The Tables Turned, an 
Evening Scene,” the noble lines written near Tintern Abbey, and the 
small poem which rejoices in perhaps the longest title ever bestowed 
upon verse, “ Lines written at a small distance from my house, and 
sent by my little boy to the person to whom they are addressed.” 
These, and one or two others, are the contributions to which Cole- 
ridge refers when he says that ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth added two or three 
poems written in his own character, in the impassioned, lofty, and 
sustained diction which is characteristic of his genius.” 

Many of Wordsworth’s verses, whether of the one class or the 
other, in the “ Lyrical Ballads,” bear reference to the circumstances 
of the moment and the place—are stamped with the mark of his 
Alfoxden sojourn. “The Thorn” arose out of his observing on the 
ridge of Quantock Hill a thorn on a stormy day. He had often 
passed it unnoticed in calm. “I said to myself, Cannot I by 
some invention do as much to make this Thorn prominently an im- 
pressive object as the storm has made it to my eyes at this moment? 
I began the poem accordingly, and composed it with great rapidity.” 
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He adds that Sir George Beaumont painted a picture from it, which 
Wilkie thought his best. Wilkie—that sagacious Scotchman—did not 
commit himself too much by such praise. But Wordsworth thought 
the picture nobly done. The only fault of any consequence, he 
said, was the woman’s figure, too old and decrepit “for one likely 
to frequent an eminence on such a call.” “ Expostulation and 
Reply,” which Wordsworth learnt was a favourite among the Quakers, 
was composed in front of the house at Alfoxden in the spring of 
1798. ‘The Tables Turned” was composed at the same time, in 


praise of the 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


And of “ The Last of the Flock,” the author says that the incident 
occurred in the village of Holford, close by Alfoxden. 

But I think the most interesting of the records is the record of 
“We are Seven.” This was composed while walking in the favourite 
grove. In Wordsworth’s confession that he composed the last stanza 
first, we get at the secret of how entirely the subject had struck him 
from the spiritual side. 

** But they are dead ; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 
*Twas throwing words away, for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘* Nay, we are seven !” 

The life of the poem lies in the instinctive thought of immor- 
tality, and in the sense of neighbourhood and close companionship 
between the quick and the dead. It is the same thought, the same 
sense, that throws its magical light on the tale of Lucy Gray, and 
permits those last verses which make the whole thing wonderful, and 


‘the common story fine— 


Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O’er rough and smooth, she trips along 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind, 


The poem of “We are Seven,” expressing a conception precious 
to Wordsworth, yet not expressing it exactly as he would have it 
expressed, was, after its first publication, subjected to more changes 
than any composition of its length. Of course the direct address 
to “ dear brother Jem ”—“ A little child, dear brother Jem ”—is re- 
moved. Wordsworth only allowed it to stand at first because he 
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relished the joke of hitching in his friend James Tobin’s name, and 
this gratuitous reference to a good fellow, a bad critic, and the 
brother of the author of “The Honeymoon,” was promptly sup- 
pressed. “I sing a song to them,” is substituted for a line far more 
effective with the context,—“ I sit and sing to them.” Another line, 
beautiful with the context—“ And all the summer dry ”—yields to 
the line “ And when the grass was dry.” But at one point “little 
Jane” becomes “sister Jane,” perhaps happily, and, “ Quick was 
the little maid’s reply” gives the desired sense of readiness and 
certainty better than the line it effaces. It is the old story of 
careful verbal alterations—some are for the better, some are for the 
worse. 

More than one of the graver pastoral poems are missing, naturally 
enough, to my rare book. I do not find in it that pastoral of 
“ Michael,” which of itself is quite enough, it seems to me, to ensure 
to its writer a fame which shall last as long as any judges of liter- 
ature remain—any judges who, caring for style itself, care supremely 
for its fit association with the sentiment it is its business to express. 
“ Michael” is intensely realistic : in the best sense it is more realistic 
than anything of Crabbe’s, and the verse that seems to be halting 
is but prosaic deliberately. The effect is sought for, and the effect 
is gained. ‘The pathos is all the greater because the elevation of 
language is so slight and infrequent. When it occurs, how wonder- 
fully it tells! That poem belongs to the next series of the poet’s 
works—to the little collection published first, I think, in 1802, and 
assuming to itself the title of “Lyrical Ballads ; Volume the Second.” 
There had before been no hint of a second, and the first is complete 
in itself. 

I said, just now, in speaking of the “We are Seven,” that Mr. 
James Tobin—“ dear brother Jem ”—was a bad critic. He showed 
himself so in this wise. When “ Lyrical Ballads” was going through 
the press, it was Cottle, I suppose, who gave a sight of it to dear 
brother Jem. He went to Wordsworth upon that, as one charged 
with a mission, and who would not be denied. ‘There was one poem, 
brother Jem said, in the volume about to be published, which Words- 
worth must cancel. “If published, it will make you everlastingly 
ridiculous.” And Wordsworth begged to know which was the unfor- 
tunate piece. Heanswered, “ It is called, ‘We are Seven’ ”—“ Nay,” 
said Wordsworth, “ that shall take its chance, however.” For he 
knew his strength, and another generation has reversed the judgment 
which Tobin’s approved. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
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IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. 


ILLARNEY is in Kerry, and everyone knows, or is supposed 

to know, Killarney ; yet, despite the tide of sight-seers which 

thus yearly sets into one of its corners, it cannot be said that Kerry, 
taking it as a whole, is at all well known to the general tourist—not 
as well known, certainly, as it ought to be. Nor is the reason very 
far to seek. For one thing, the distances are little short of appalling. 
From Killarney to Valentia is nearly forty miles; from Valentia to 
Kenmare is another forty ; from Tralee to the point of Dunmore 
Head some thirty-four miles, as the crow flies; and throughout all 


- that distance but little and indifferent help is to be had from public 


conveyances, and none at all from the railways ; the traveller having 
to make up his mind to interminable jolting over the steepest of 
roads on the roughest of cars, varied by nights spent at inns which 
(with three or four honourable exceptions) leave not a little, it must 
candidly be owned, to be desired. To the same remoteness—a 
remoteness greater relatively now than it was a century ago— 
may be attributed perhaps the fact that in no other part of Ireland 
(unless indeed the islands off the coast are to be considered 
exceptions) do the time-honoured beliefs and superstitions flourish 
more heartily, or show plainer signs of longevity, than in Kerry. 
Especially this applies to that long jagged line of southern sea- 
board, the inhabitant of which sees himself surrounded on every 
side but one by sea, and very nearly as much cut off from his fellow 
man as though he were indeed the inhabitant of a separate island. 
Here in these narrow capes and long out-jutting promontories super- 
stitions abound, cropping up in many directions,and representing many 
phases, from the brand-new miracle performed at the last “ Pattern” 
up to the old-world belief whose origin the very believers themselves 
are far from suspecting, besides whole troops of apparitions and 
“ spurrits "the most fervently believed in perhaps of all. 

The “ Worm” or “Sarpent ”—a descendant probably of the yet 
more ancient kraken—is a very important personage for instance in 
Kerry, and tenants a good many of its lakes. The account given 
of its appearance differs widely, however, in different places, some 
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having the head of a horse, and partaking apparently of the nature 
of the “each-uisge,” or water-horse, so often and so respectfully 
alluded to by early Irish writers ; others again are said to resemble 
pigs ; while a third was described to me as “a sort ov a kind ova 
serpent with legs ”—something apparently of the nature of a crocodile. 
A propos of the latter, an account is given by O'Flaherty of an 
encounter with a similar monster, which is quite too remarkable to 
omit, although the lake on which the adventure occurred was not, 
as it happens, in Kerry, but in Connaught. The writer has been 
enumerating the number of remarkable animals to be found in the 
neighbourhood, and goes on to observe :— 

“ Here is also one rarity more, which we may term the Irish 
crocodil, whereof one yet living, about ten years ago, had sad ex- 
perience. The man was passing the shore just by the waterside, 
and spyed far off the head of a beast swimming, which he tooke to 
have been an otter, and tooke no more notice of it. But the beast, 
it seems, there lifted up his head to discern whereabouts the man 
was ; then diving, swam underground till he struck ground ; where- 
upon he runned out of the water suddenly and tooke the man by 
the elbow, whereby the man stooped down, and the beast fastened 
his teeth in his pate, and dragged him into the water, where the man, 
calling to mind that he had a knife in his pocket, tooke it out and 
gave a thrust of it to the beast, which thereupon got away from him 
into the lake. The water about was all bloody, whether from the 
beast’s bloud or his own, or from both, he knows not. It was of 
the pitch of an ordinary greyhound ” (this, by the way, after calling 
it a crocodile !) “ of a black shiny skin, without hair, as he imagined. 
The like, they say, is found in other lakes in Ireland: they call it 
Dovarchu, i.e., a water dog, or Anchu, which is the same.” 

That the belief in this mysterious “ dovarchu,” or “ worm,” is 
no mere passing fancy, but represents a really serious and substan- 
tial article of faith, anyone who has talked to the people on the 
subject will bear witness; only last year, for instance, a fishing 
friend, on returning to a familiar haunt, and inquiring for the local 
“worm,” was told that it was dead—it had been killed by the frost 
of the preceding winter. “’Deed, an’, yer ’anner, ’twas something 
tirrible, so ’twas, to hear the screams of that cratur when ’twas 
cotched in the ice,” was the comment, uttered in all seriousness, of 
his informant. 

Like most mountainous regions, Kerry is rich in lakes—ordinary 
as well as miraculous ones. Many of these lakes occupy the low. 
lying valleys between the mountains; others, again, are found 
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high up on the hillsides; sometimes at heights of two to three’ 
thousand feet above the sea. Of these the most curious, perhaps, 
are those occupying what in some parts of Ireland are known as 
“cooms,” and in others as “corries”—bowl-shaped cavities, viz., 
hewn out of the solid rock, and surrounded, often on all sides, by 
precipices. Some of the prettiest lakes in Kerry lie in these cooms 
or corries; their odd, cauldron-like shapes, and their situation 
high up amongst the beetling crags of these lonely hills, giving 
them an air of mystery and seclusion which is particularly enticing. 
In the hills which lie to the north of the village of Sneem a number 
of such hollows occur—some empty, others containing lakes. Of 
these the prettiest, perhaps, is the little lake Coomassig, situated 
some fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and famed amongst 
geologists for its well-exposed basin, the moraine which once 
choked it having toppled clean over the cliffs on to the one below. 
Even those who have no glacialistic problem in particular to solve, 
and upon whom therefore the well-marked striz and splendidly 
exposed rock-groovings are unfortunately lost, would do well to make 
a pilgrimage thither, as from it, or rather from the ridge above, a 
truly magnificent view of all the country round is to be obtained— 
Kenmare bay, or river, as it is generally called, stretching its blue 
arm some ten or twelve miles away inland, and westward again, until 
we lose it amongst the crags and islands of the mouth. 

No bay in Kerry—none certainly with which the present writer 
is acquainted—can compare with Kenmare. Others are beautiful, 
but it combines the beauty and the charm of all. Every tourist who 
has driven from Glengariff to Valentia knows it in its main outlines 
—the long sinuous lane of water, narrowed at first to a mere thread, 
then gradually widening and widening as it opens to receive the 
inrush of the Atlantic; the mountains, “clothed,” says Thackeray, 
“in purple, like kings in mourning”; the islands, scattered within 
and without ; the rocks, the streams, the fern-fringed waterfalls. To 
know it, however, as it deserves, requires time ; and what tourist in 
Ireland (of late years especially) ever lingers one moment longer than 
he can avoid? One defect it has, however, as even its most enthu- 
siastic admirers must admit—one which it shares, alas ! with much of 
the loveliest scenery in the island—and that is its treelessness, more 
felt perhaps amongst these warm moisture-laden valleys than in the 
bleaker and chillier region farther north. Even this, however, is a 
defect of quite recent origin. Less than two centuries ago both 
shores were shadowy with forest, the trees coming down to the very 
edge, and filling every dell in the now excruciatingly bleak and bald 
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hill-sides. What the fate of these has been we know from Macaulay 
and Froude: how the ore was imported, and how the smelting 
furnaces were set up, and the fires fed, until the last stick of oak and 
arbutus was consumed. If other evidence indeed were wanting, the 
fact might still be gathered merely from a study of the local names, 
which in many cases are derived wholly or in part from trees. 
The island of Valentia, for instance, now so treeless, was originally 
styled Dairery, or Darrery, from dar, doire, an oak, a name by which 
it is still known to the people. Here, according to tradition, lived 
Mogh Ruith, the Druid, in whose day the whole island was covered with 
forest. From Gerard Boate’s “ Naturall History of Ireland,” written 
in the seventeenth and published in the early part of last century, we 
learn that the chief destruction of the woods occurred during the 
period which immediately followed the putting down of the Tyrone 
rebellion ; “the greatest peace,” in his opinion, “ which Ireland 
ever enjoyed both before and since the coming in of the English.” 
During this halcyon period, then, the work was vigorously carried on, 
and the most effectual amount of clearing accomplished. ‘And 
a mighty trade,” says Boate, “ was driven, and whole ship loads sent 
into foreign countries yearly ; which, as it brought great profit to the 
proprietors, so the felling of so many thousands of trees every year 
did make a great destruction of the woods in tract of time. As for 
the charcoal, it is incredible what quantity thereof is consumed by 
one iron work in a year.” Of Munster he remarks that in spite of 
the “great havock of the woods during the last peace, there be still 
sundry great forests remaining, more especially in the counties of 
Kerry and Tipperary.” (The former, by the way, being probably at 
that very time under sentence of death from the axe of Sir William 
Petty.) 

Even if the ground so ruthlessly cleared had been available for 
other purposes, it would be difficult to help regretting the trees ; but, 
as a matter of fact, these slopes and highland glens, admirably adapted 
for forest, are to all intents and purposes useless for anything else, 
To attempt to grow corn in the thin boggy soil, which often barely 
covers the rocks, is to attempt an impossibility ; even potatoes flourish- 
ing asa rule only upon the gravelly ridges or “eskers,” which intersect 
and run for considerable distances across the bogs. Setting aside all 
such utilitarian considerations, however, there still remains another 
feature connected with this wholesale clearance, which comes home 
especially to the naturalist, causing him to regard the “ benevolent and 
enlightened” founder of the Petty family with anything but feelings of 
affection. The destruction of a forest, it must be remembered, by no 
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means entails the loss merely of the trees: it also entails the death 
or dispersal of a whole world of beings, which, having thriven under 
their shelter, shares their fate. When the whole or by far the greater 
part of Europe was covered with forest, the number both of wild 
plants and of animals was, of course, infinitely greater than at present; 
indeed, “almost exactly in proportion to the amount of woodiand 
still remaining in Europe, do we now find (other things being equal) 
the abundance and variety of wild animals.” Nor need we even go 
so far afield in order to ascertain that fact. Looking down from 
our eyrie above Sneem, we may sce a sinall cluster or two of tiny 
green islands dotting the gray waters of the bay below, their vivid- 
ness and feathery beauty contrasting with the bleakness and poverty- 
stricken look of the shores around. Now, many of the islands are 
divided from the mainland by the merest thread of water, sometimes 
actually fordable at low tide; yet no one who wanders over them can 
fail to be struck with the great richness and diversity of their vegeta- 
tion, as contrasted with the neighbouring shores ; more than one 
species of plant occurring there which seems to have wholly vanished 
from the neighbourhood, and is not to be seen again until we get 
amongst the yet more luxuriant woods and thickets of Killarney. 
The beauty, too, of these little oases—last survivors of a whole 
vanished woodland—is hardly to be exceeded. On one side, the 
west, we have a succession of cliffs, not indeed high, but steep and 
sheer, the Atlantic breaking full against them, and sending showers 
of spray over the lichens and wind-worn grasses on top. Upon the 
other—the sheltered side—we get into a wealth and variety of plant 
life for which we should have to look far to find a parallel ; great oak, 
ash, and sycamore trees overshadowing thickets of fuchsia and 
arbutus (the former, of course, in the first instance planted), while 
underneath every square yard is a perfect study, from the variety 
and multiplicity of ferns and flowering plants crowning every knoll, 
and crowding every inch of soil down to the limits of the high tide. 
Spots like these are certainly exceptional. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all that has been done to spoil it, Kerry still in many 
respects presents a more than usually happy hunting-ground to the 
botanist: its climate, where frost comes seldom, and snow never 
lies for any length of time ; its wonderful diversity of surface ; its 
mountains shutting it off from the biting winds,—all combining to 
make it, if not the richest, at all events one of the most varied 
and interesting regions he is likely to find within so easy a reach of 
home. Thus, out of the small but peculiarly south-European group 
of plants which we find in Ircland and not elsewhere in these 
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islands, several are strictly confined to Kerry and a small portion of 
south Cork. The beautiful large-flowered pinquicula, for instance, 
is unknown north of a line drawn from about the head of Dingle 
Bay to the harbour of Cork; the arbutus nowhere grows wild in 
these islands north of Dingle Bay, or north-east of the Killarney 
district ; the hairy saxifrage and the kidney-leaved saxifrage are both 
confined to a few hill-sides in Cork and Kerry, the latter also 
extending to the Blasketts ; the variegated simethis (a plant nearly 
related to the garlics) is found only upon a small sandy island near 
Derrynane ; the pretty little spotted rock-rose being in like manner 
confined to a single locality near Carberry, in Cork. Most striking 
of all, perhaps, is the case of a small white orchis, known as the 
Irish lady’s tresses, which abounds in North America, but is utterly 
unknown upon this side of the Atlantic, except in a single rushy 
meadow near Castletown, and possibly one or two other spots upon 
the north-west shores of Bantry Bay. 

While, however, on the one hand, Kerry is thus rich, on the 
other hand another and a practically similar group of south-European 
plants, which occur along the coasts of Clare, Mayo, and Galway, 
are not found here. The heathers, for instance, are not nearly so 
well represented here as farther north; neither the Mediterranean 
heath, nor the still more beautiful St. Dabeoc’s heath, which covers so 
much of the surface of West Galway, being present anywhere in 
Kerry or Cork ; while Mackay’s heath and the ciliated heath are 
both confined to a single stretch of bare bog some two miles to the 
north of Roundstone, in Connemara. Into the speculations to which 
these very striking peculiarities of distribution have given rise, it is 
needless now to enter. Enough for our present purpose, that there 
seems conclusive or fairly conclusive evidence that, during the 
last connection of these islands with the continent, but subsequent 
to that glacial epoch whose legacies are left scattered over all these 
hill-sides, a belt of land extended seaward for miles to the west of the 
present limits, and that along this belt, foliowing the retreating 
footsteps of the ice, crept certain south-European plants, some of 
which, favoured by peculiar conditions of climate, especially by the 
chill dispelling influence of the Gulf Stream, have since retained 
their hold on Ireland, while lost and swept away from the whole of 
the intervening region. If this theory fails (as to my humble think- 
ing I own it does) to fit entirely into a// the facts of the case, it 
is at all events the best we are likely to lay our hands on for the 
present. 

To this same kindly influence of the Gulf Stream, no doubt, js 
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owing the fact that Kerry possesses a marine fauna and flora of a 
very much more southern type than any other part of Ireland, closely 
approximating in this respect to that of Cornwall and Devonshire. 
Here too, as there, the shore, especially after the autumnal gales, may 
be found littered over with contributions from afar. The great 
Portuguese man-of-war—so familiar to every one who has ever sailed in 
tropic seas—may be seen, either sailing along with its variegated 
balloon-like float, high above the surface, or else lying dead upon 
the shore; all its curious dependent organs (some of which are 
occasionally yards in length) strewn hither and thither, in unlovely 
confusion over the strand. With it may sometimes be seen another 
and a nearly allied, but far smaller jelly-fish, known as Velella. In 
this instance the floating apparatus takes the form, not of a balloon, 
but of a so-called “ sail;” in reality, a thin cartilaginous plate rising 
an inch or so above another and a similar but horizontal plate, 
beneath which again hang the tentacles and other organs. Both 
these differ widely from the meduse or umbrella-like jelly-fish, with 
which every sea-side visitor is acquainted. Instead of the swimming 
bells, by the alternate contraction and dilatation of which the latter 
are free to propel themselves at will through the water, these are 
provided merely with floats, by the expansion of which they are able 
indeed to raise themselves to the surface, but for all further locomo- 
tion they are for the most part at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
More beautiful than either of these are the oceanic molluscs, whose 
homes are also upon the surface. Of these, two species, belonging 
to the genus Ianthina, may not infrequently be found on these 
shores. In size and shape they are not unlike a common land 
snail, but in colour and texture widely different, the entire shell 
being of a delicate opaline blue, a bluish white, and so fragile that 
it is rare to pick up one that has not suffered more or less damage 
in its transit. 

But over and above such vagrants from afar, these shores are 
rich in creatures born and bred upon the spot. Conspicuous 
amongst these are the familiar Actinia, or sea anemones—a large 
proportion of the British species of which may either be found in the 
rock pools, or taken up by the dredge. If easy, however, to find, it 
must be owned that they are by no means equally easy to write 
about, their scientific names being of the longest; while the so-called 
English names—such as “muzzlet,” “ pufflet,” “gapelet,” “ red- 
speckled pimplet,” “marigold martlet,” “trumplet,” “ creeplet,” 
“ spranelet,” &c.—which in a cruel hour have been inflicted upon 
them, are alone enough to hinder anyone with the most elemen- 
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tary regard for his mother tongue from even distantly approaching the 
subject.. The: prettiest, to my thinking, of this whole order is also 
one of the smallest—a mere pigmy, barely half an inch in height. 
This in English is known by the less uncouth, if scarcely poetical, 
name of the green globehorn, and in science as Corynactis viridis. 
Rare on most shores, it abounds in Kerry, whole colonies covering 
the rocks at spring tides, or coming up on loose stones in a dredge. 
Its colour.is generally a very pale emerald green, but this is merely 
the fond, upon which, as upon a palette, the other tints are laid. 
Over the base or foot rises a tiny semi-transparent column, sup- 
porting the disk, which is flat and surrounded by a dense crowd of 
tentacles, each ending in a small knob, It is upon this disk, 
especially at the mouth and along the margin, that the colours are 
chiefly laid—scarlet, purple, fawn colour, pearly gray shading into 
white, pale rosy red and dazzling pellucid orange being amongst a few 
of the tints with which at different times it is decked, each tint having 
moreover a purity like that of gems or of flower petals. Fortunately 
the creature is hardy too, and if secured without injury to its base— 
that sensitive region of all sea anemones—will live and expand its 
tentacles for years in an aquarium. It is a rather singular fact that 
the madrepores or cup-corals, two or three species of which occur 
within tide-marks in Cornwall and Devonshire, have apparently 
never been met with in the same situation in Kerry, although one at 
least of the number may be dredged at no great distance from the 
shore. On the other hand, the Echinodermata (or order to which 
the sea urchins and star fishes belong) are well represented here. So 
too are the Crustacea, one genus, the squat lobster (galathea), being, 
as far at least as my observation goes, decidedly commoner here than 
elsewhere. With its broad incurved tail and formidable-looking claws, 
this by many would simply be taken for a small lobster : in reality, 
however, its relationship is rather with the crabs, and anyone who 
happens to surprise a “ squat” in the middle of a rock pool will do 
well to note its fashion of beating a retreat ; how, without turning 
or even glancing backwards, with one well-directed effort it thrusts 
itself tail foremost into a hole, only the extreme tip of the long 
lobster-like claws being left protruding from the entrance. 

Turning to the fish, we here also find several species which in 
these islands appear to confine themselves chiefly to this southern 
line of coast, or the corresponding areas in Cornwall and Devonshire. 
Amongst these may be reckoned the sardine and the anchovy, both 
more familiar in tins than in the sea, but both of which may, never- 
theless, be met with in a few fathoms of water off this shore ; the 
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latter abounding indeed along the whole Atlantic coasts of Spain and 
France (where it forms, as everyone knows, a staple article of com- 
merce), South Britain, and as far north as the Baltic. Another local 
fish—in this instance more interesting in a zoological than in a 
culinary sense—is the lancelet (Amphioxus lanceolatus). Quaintest 
of beings ; last survivor of a whole vanished order of vertebrates, 
possessing neither skull, nor brain, nor eyes, nor legs, nor any other 
qualifications to rank as a vertebrate, except the spinal rod and 
marrow, which, however, is supposed to entitle it to that distinction, 
and a vertebrate accordingly it is reckoned ; but so wide is the gap 
between it and its nearest of kin, that a special division of the 
animal world has been created by Professor Heckel for its reception: 
the whole vast and important tribe of vertebrates being divided into 
acrania or skull-less animals, and craniota or animals possessing 
skulls ; the little lancelet reigning alone in the first, all the remainder— 
fish, batrachians, reptiles, birds, and mammals (including, of course, in 
the latter category ourselves) being crowded together into the second. 

Amongst the land fauna of Kerry it is, if in some respects per- 
haps more difficult, on the whole easier to lay one’s finger upon the 
more peculiar forms, especially as the destruction of the woods (that 
fertile grievance !) has had the effect of confining many of the rarer 
species to the few isolated patches of woodland that remain. Of 
these Killarney is incomparably the richest, many species, rare or 
unknown elsewhere, abounding amongst its oak- and arbutus-covered 
hill-sides. Amongst these must be reckoned a remarkably ugly and 
destructive little beetle—one Mesites Tardii—as rare happily as it is 
mischievous, but swarming amongst the trees upon the island of 
Inisfallen. Another rarity—this time fortunately an innocuous one 
—is a small caddis, known to naturalists as Setodes Argentipunctata, 
which is said to be peculiar to these islands, and which has hitherto 
only been found here and in Lake Windermere in Cumberland. 
Another and a more attractive “‘ find” is a remarkably pretty moth, 
whose English name is the white prominent, and the history of whose 
capture here has been rather a singular one. Many years ago it was 
taken at Muckross by a Mr. Bouchard, a collector, who, upon his 
return to London, naturally announced his capture, and exhibited 
his specimens. Whereupon other entomologists started in pursuit, 
but without success, no more white prominents being forthcoming. 
As this happened time after time, and year after year, and no fresh 
specimens appeared, suspicions began to be aroused, and it was 
first whispered, then roundly asserted, that Bouchard had procured 
his specimens from abroad, with no other purpose than that of 
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palming them off upon the unsuspecting as British. So matters stood ; 
but at last, years afterwards (poor Bouchard himself having in the 
meantime died), again the white prominent was seen, and again at 
Muckross, and in the same grove of birch-trees out of which the 
original specimens were taken. Since then, though still rare, it has 
been captured from time to time, but always I believe within a few 
yards of the original spot. Both this and Mesites Tardii are dis- 
tinctly immigrants from the south, yet the bulk of the species here are 
northern rather than southern, and it has been remarked by a 
practical entomologist that ‘“ when an insect does occur in all three 
divisions of the kingdom, and has a northern variety, it is the Scofch 
and not the English form which occurs in the south of Ireland.” 

No naturalist who finds himself at Killarney should forget to visit 
Lough Cromaghaun, a desolate-looking little town, high up on the 
slopes of a mountain rising to the south of the upper lake, but 
famed amongst conchologists as the only known habitat for a rare 
Jittle mollusc—one Limnea involuta—by no means an easy thing 
to find, and distinguished from its nearest of kin chiefly by a 
peculiar depression of the apex of the shell—a shell so fragile, by the 
way, that it is only with the utmost care and patience it can be 
detached from the stones. A great and peculiar interest attaches 
to this inconspicuous little species, from the fact that it and one 
other (a small slug discovered by Mr. Andrews, a Dublin naturalist, 
on the shores of Lough Carogh, south of Castlemain Bay) are the 
only two molluscs pronounced by conchologists to be undoubtedly 
peculiar to these islands—to occur, that is, on no other spot upon 
the whole earth’s surface—and both are limited to a single station 
in this one single county of Kerry.'' Another mollusc, less rare, but 
also less well known than its peculiarity deserves, is found in a few 
places in Kerry, as well as in Cork, Cornwall, Devonshire, along the 
Atlantic coasts of France and Spain, in Madeira, the Canaries, and 
at certain spots along the Mediterranean, but apparently never at 
any great distance from the sea. This, in English, is known as the 
snail-slug, and is, perhaps, the only land mollusc that can fairly be 
called a predaceous animal, its game being the common earth-worm, 
which it pursues from mine to mine, and from gallery to gallery, 
tracking it as a ferret tracks a rabbit, and when its worm is at last 
driven literally to earth—to the very last, that is, of all its turnings 
and doublings—it settles down to gorge itself leisurely upon its 


‘ A slug resembling the latter is found in the Asturias, which Mr. Gwyn 
Jefferies thinks may prove to be identical, but L. involuta he holds to be undoubt- 
edly peculiar, 
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still living and palpitating victim. Unlike other land molluscs, the 
snail-slug has the power of considerably elongating its body, 
without which it would probably be impossible for it to thread 
its way through the narrow passages underground. The shell too 
is reduced to a minimum, covering not the whole animal, but only 
that part of the body within which the more vital organs are con- 
tained. 

Leaving these stray zoological memoranda, and leaving also 
Killarney, let us return for a moment to Kenmare Bay, and there 
place ourselves in imagination, not this time at the sheltered end, 
but rather at its open mouth, near where the north shore ends abruptly 
in the fierce and fatal rocks of Lamb Head. Behind us we have a 
long range of heathery slopes, brown in summer and purple in 
autumn, rising one behind the other in irregular succession, 
and before us the open Atlantic, dotted here and there with islands, 
amongst which the vertical cliffs of Scariff rise conspicuous, with 
Deenish a little to the left, while far away, beyond all these, and 
nearly on the verge of the horizon, the tall thin spires of the Skelligs 
—like some cathedral seen in a dream—rise faint but clear, the still 
tinier and indeed well-nigh imperceptible speck of the Lemon Rock 
being just discernible beyond. If, turning our eyes away from all this 
varied panorama, we fix them upon the rocks at our feet, we find-that 
they consist, not of the ordinary and only too familiar limestones of 
the central plain of Ireland, but of warmer-tinted yellowish or reddish 
sandstones. The limestones are not, however, very far away, and if 
we take boat and cross to the opposite shores of the bay, we shall pro- 
bably soon come upon them again, running in a narrow belt along the 
shore, the hard Silurian grits rising in the hills and headland above. 
To the eye, the latter appear to dip and twist about in every possi- 
ble direction, and to no apparent purpose ; changing when the shape 
of the valley is the same, and remaining unchanged when the valley 
alters ; but a larger survey.of the whole region shows that in reality 
a great though concealed symmetry underlies this apparent and merely 
local confusion, the strata being bent upwards from below in the form 
of vast curves and arches, rising thousands of feet in the air, dipping 
down again, and then again rising in another giant curve. Con- 
torted and often even vertical as the rocks now are, it is difficult to 
realise that all must at one time have been horizontal; more than this, 
that the whole area, sandstones and igneous rocks inclusive, was at 
one time buried under vast depths of carboniferous strata, including 


? See explanations to accompany sheet 128 of the ‘* Geological Survey of 
Ireland.” Also Hull’s ‘ Physical Geography and Geology of Ireland.” 
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probably wide coal-fields, now lost or represented only by a few 
scattered and provokingly inadequate fragments. That this result 
was largely due to the greater destructibility of the upper rocks is 
plain to see; the waves even now being busily engaged in carrying 
on the work which the rain and rivers began long ages ago. If, 
starting from the upper end of Kenmare Bay, we advance along its 
northern shore, we find that the band of carboniferous rock, always 
thin, becomes thinner and thinner, until about Sneem it vanishes 
altogether, nor do we again see any traces of it until we have crossed 
the whole breadth of the intermediate peninsula, and once more 
stand upon the sea-shore upon the south-west side of Dingle Bay. 
Westward between these two points stretches a-wild region of cliffs, 
headlands, islands, jagged promontories, sea-worn buttresses, in fan- 
tastic and seemingly interminable variety ; the cliffs, high in Ken- 
mare Bay, being higher still in some of the other bays beyond, until 
they culminate in the magnificent precipices of Port Magee and 
Valentia, which rise in some instances to over seven hundred 
feet in height, the spray even there being often in wild weather shot 
right over the top and away across the country beyond. A coast 
fuller of variety and vicissitudes it would be difficult to conceive. 
Headlands beckon you on to further headlands; small bays open 
alluringly in the hollows left between threatening rocks ; tiny islands 
start up adventurously in the very midst of the rush and roar of the 
surf. It is a shore rich in surprises, so that you never can tell 
what may be awaiting you around the next corner. Nor does 
this interest flag even when you leave this storm-driven region and 
pass inshore. So far, indeed, does the sea invade the land, that it 
requires some little ingenuity to escape from it. You drive your 
fifteen or twenty miles, you cross mountains, you get amongst fields 
and hedges, and flatter yourself you are well in the heart of the 
country, and at the last, as you cross a bridge, you find on_looking 
over the parapet that you are still within. reach of the tide, while from 
every bit of rising ground the bright waters of a bay, or perhaps of 
two, or even three, bays may be seen threading their way amongst 
the hills, the long heath-covered peninsulas pushing seaward for 
leagues on either hand ; and when these at last come to an end; the 
struggle is still kept up by the islands, which rise up again and again 
to westward, fighting a desperate fight for bare life, until at last these 
too drop away ; the struggle is over, and the blue immensity sweeps 
on without let or hindrance to the very uttermost verge of the 
horizon, 

These remarks appear to havé covered a good deal of ground 
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(and paper), and yet, as a matter of fact, they are the very barest 
and roughest ¢xdicia as to the sort of direction in which anyone 
interested in the subjects touched upon will do weil to proceed in 
Kerry. The truth is, that a county (however small it may appear 
from a geographical point of view) is altogether too large and im- 
posing and wide-reaching to be disposed of within the limits of an 
article ; and even if we confine ourselves to one particular depart- 
ment, such as its geology, or its natural history, the materials at 
command are still apt to outrun the space at our disposal. As 
regards the last-named, this certainly is less the case in Ireland than 
elsewhere, since, as far as the humbler walks of zoology, at all events, 
are concerned, the materials of such a history are simply at present 
non-existent ; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that more has 
been written and investigated about any one single English county 
than about the whole of Ireland. As to the why and the wherefore 
of this much to be deplored neglect, opinion may differ ; some, like 
old Molyneux, being inclined to ascribe it to the absence of that 
** inquisitive genius” so eloquently bemoaned by him nearly two cen- 
turies ago ; others, perhaps more justly, to the all-pervading and 
all-invading encroachment of politics. Be this, however, as it may, 
the fact itself, unfortunately, is only too certain. If, for instance, 
we take up any of the various magazines devoted to such subjects, 
we shall probably not travel very far through its pages without light- 
ing upon ample, and more than ample, confirmation of this. “When 
are we likely to learn more about the Hymenoptera of Ireland?” 
exclaims one despairing entomologist. ‘So long as Ireland continues 
unexplored, no work without a serious misnomer can be entitled 
* Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland,’” chimes inasecond. ‘“ This 
single peculiar Irish species (a beetle) stands as a monument of our 
comparative ignorance of the entomology of the sister isle,” declares 
a third. Now, nothing, obviously, is easier than for the profane 
reader to mock at these wails over the absence of spiders, and com- 
plaints at the unsatisfactory state of statistics upon the subject of 
beetles ; but it is not necessary, or ought not surely to be necessary 
at this hour of the day, to point out that it is by the accumulation, 
and only by the accumulation, of such small, individually unim- 
portant, or seemingly unimportant facts, that anything like large or 
accurate generalisations are to be arrived at. Let anyone, at any 
rate, who feels any doubt on that head, hear what Mr. Wallace has 
to say onthe matter: “If,” he says in his “ Island Life,” “we take 
the organic productions of a small island, or of any very limited tract 
of country, such as a moderate-sized country parish, we have by their 
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relations and their affinities—in the fact that they are there, and 
others are vot there—a problem which involves all the migrations of 
these species and of their ancestral forms ; all vicissitudes of climate, 
and all the changes of sea and land which have affected those 
migrations ; the whole series of actions and reactions which have 
determined the preservation of some forms and the extinction of 
others—in fact, the whole history of the earth, inorganic and 
organic, throughout a large portion of geological time.” Weighty 
words, not needing or likely to be strengthened by sii further 
additions of mine. 





EMILY LAWLESS, 
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OF FURRED AND FEATHERED 
FOES IN NEW COUNTRIES. 


** Take us the foxes—the little foxes—that spoil the grapes.” 


SUPPOSE that no one who has always lived at home can fully 

realise the strange thrill of delight, born of old association, 
when suddenly, in some far-distant land, the familiar note of a bird— 
the scent of a flower—the strain of some old melody—arrests the 
wanderer, and in a moment carries his thoughts far away across 
stormy seas, to the beloved home, where perhaps, even then, dear 
ones are thinking of him, and of the happy day that shall bring him 
back to them. 

Such a flood of old memories came to me when, on landing in 
New Zealand after a long residence in the tropics, my ear was 
gladdened by the most musical note in all bird harmonies, the lovely 
warble of our own common sky-lark. I had been living so long in 
Fiji, where the word grass generally means tall reeds, meeting far 
overhead, that the mere fact of walking over short meadow-grass 
was charming, and it was a real pleasure to stroll to my host’s dairy 
farm, following a path which led over swelling pasture-land, just like 
Sussex downs, with sheep and cattle feeding peacefully. 

We passed through lovely, quiet glades, running through a belt 
of true old New Zealand bush, most carefully preserved by the 
owner, Sir George Grey. But in these grassy glades we saw a large 
number of most interesting creatures, imported by him from other 
countries, and so perfectly acclimatised to this new home, that they 
seem to increase and multiply more rapidly than in the lands where 
they were indigenous. 

The most remarkable of these imported creatures are the lovely 
little tree-kangaroos, which are only found in New Guinea. One 
pair was brought thence by the captain of a vessel, from whom Sir 
George purchased them, and turned them loose, as he does every 
sort of animal, from north, south, east, and west, on his beautiful 
island home of Kawau. Two or three years elapsed, and he never 


) At Home in Fiji, by C. F. Gordon-Cumming. Blackwood & Sons, 
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caught a glimpse of these little beauties, and feared they had 
perished—when, to his delight, first one and then another, and 
another, appeared, frolicking all about the woods. Now they have 
multiplied to such an extent, that many have to be killed every year. 

They are small animals, as beautiful as they are rare, with the 
richest brown fur; and, when feeding on the meadow-grass, you 
would naturally mistake them for hares ; but, at the faintest sound, 
they sit upright, and, standing on their long hind-legs, they bound 
away with a succession of leaps, and re-appear, springing from bough 
to bough, and peering cautiously from among the dark foliage or 
the flaming blossoms of the Pohutakawa—(a Maori name, meaning 
the brine-sprinkled—because the magnificent tree which bears it 
loves to out-stretch its wide arms over the salt sea). 

The English settlers call it the Christmas tree,! because it in- 
variably blossoms at Christmas-tide, and boughs of its scarlet flowers 
take the place of holly in church decorations. When in its prime, 
each tree is one sheet of glowing scarlet, and the effect of its flame- 
coloured branches overhanging the bright blue water, and dripping 
showers of fiery stamens in the sea, or on the grass, is positively 
dazzling. 

But to return to the living creatures, now so abundant in a land 
which so recently possessed no four-footed beasts of any sort except 
a small rat, which was the only quadruped indigenous in New Zealand 
or Fiji. Some of the other South Sea Isles possessed an ugly little 
native dog, and a lanky breed of pigs ; but New Zealand had only 
a rat, which, strange to say, has died out before the arrival of the 
large Norwegian rat, which came uninvited with its numerous 
relations, taking a free passage by too many of the European ships. 

Now, on the island of Kawau (which lies about twenty miles 
from Auckland, on the North Isle of New Zealand) we saw not 
only a multitude of common kangaroos, or wallabies, as they are 
called in Australia—their native land; but also herds of Indian 
elk, fallow deer, and red deer; wild cattle, and wild pigs, all of 
which are descended from specimens brought here by Sir George 
Grey, not very many years ago. 

The gentlemen of our party enjoyed some pleasant days of 
pheasant-shooting, and of stalking larger game; but they agreed 
that shooting wallabies was beneath the dignity of true sportsmen, 
for they were so very deliberate in their strange leaping retreat, and 
habit of frequently pausing to look back wistfully at the cruel biped 
who came to molest them. 


! Metrosideros tomentosa. 
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Among the many interesting features of this pleasant island 
home is the fact that here—as in a haven of refuge—there still 
exist specimens of the weka, one of the wingless birds peculiar to 
New Zealand ; while among the house treasures there is a skeleton 
of the great extinct Moa, which is like a gigantic ostrich. 

The island is really a paradise of acclimatisation. Every sort of 
tree and plant has been introduced by Sir George ; while all native 
plants have been carefully preserved, and already it is difficult to 
guess what is indigenous and what imported. You wander through 
a belt of dark forest, through thickets of luxuriant tree ferns, some 
of which have tall straight stems, fully thirty feet high, bearing the 
crown of beautiful leaves from twelve to fifteen feet in length, while 
other green gullies are over-shadowed by a canopy of green fronds 
which, on the under-side, gleam like silver. 

Imagine the delight of losing yourself in such a dream of love- 
liness, and perhaps coming suddenly on a thicket of figs or peaches, 
loaded with ripe fruit! These are imported, but grow luxuriantly 
wherever they are planted. So do orange trees and mulberries, 
apples, pears, and apricots ; and the delight of Sir George has been 
to plant all manner of fruit-bearing trees, in unexpected places, for 
the benefit of all his people. Happy people they are, and well they 
may be, with so kind a master. 

Amongst the delightful reminders of home, I came on a spark- 
ling brook, where fresh green water-cress looked up invitingly, and 
when I had feasted on this, I wandered across the meadows, 
scarcely yet realizing with what infinite toil and care the New 
Zealand scrub had been eradicated, and that smooth English turf 
induced to grow. 

This obstinate shrub, which the Maoris call AZanakau, resembles 
gigantic heather or juniper, in that its foliage consists of tiny 
needles, though its delicate white blossom rather resembles myrtle. 
It grows in dense thickets, and spreads so rapidly as to cause end- 
less trouble to the settlers, who endeavour to convert the hillsides 
into such pleasant slopes of English grass as those which here 
appeared to me so perfectly natural. 

I wandered on till I came to a bank, clothed with large tufts of 
handsome green flags, with tall spikes of scarlet blossom, fully ten 
feet in height. This I knew to be the precious New Zealand flax, ' 
the long leaves of which are nature’s ready-made cords and straps— 
so strong is the fibre, and so readily do the leaves split into the 
narrowest strips. Valuable as it is to the inhabitants of its native 


1 Phormium tenax. 
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country, it is not a profitable article of commerce, in consequence 
of the coating of strong glutinous resin which covers the base of 
every leaf, and has hitherto, I understand, defied all the ingenuity of 
those who have endeavoured to apply machinery to its manufacture. 

Below this bank of wild flax, the calm blue sea rippled upon the 
white sands of a little bay, enclosed on either side by low rocks, 
over-shadowed by the wide-spreading boughs of the beautiful flame- 
coloured Christmas-tree, which literally dip into the sea. Both the 
branches and the rocks are coated with delicious little oysters, and 
I plead guilty to having soon acquired a taste which at first seemed 
to me nearly as horrible as the South Sea custom of eating small fish 
alive—namely, knocking off the oysters with a sharp stone, and 
feasting on them, while we sat among the rock-pools beneath the 
beautiful trees. They are of excellent flavour, and we constantly 
indulged in feasts which any epicure might have envied ; and 
certainly there was no need for any one to stint his allowance, as 
the little isle of which I speak has a coast-line of thirty miles—along 
which lie a succession of oyster-beds—so the supply always ex- 
ceeded the demand. 

Just above the flax bank, a yellow sandstone cliff rises sheer 
from the sea. Green grass and scattered pines now crown its 
summit ; but in the old Maori days it was a noted Pah, or place 
of defence, where tattooed warriors fought to the death. ‘Those 
on this island were noted pirates, and at last the neighbouring 
tribes on the mainland united to destroy them. Now all is very 
peaceful, and only a deep ditch running round the headland on the 
land side, suggests the stories of olden days, and of the blood here 
shed. 

I have lain for hours on the smooth turf, on the brink of that 
high cliff, looking down into a sea so clear, that I could watch the 
white-breasted cormorants (the Kawau, from which the island takes 
its name) dive for fish, and swim after them under water, for ever so 
far. And overhead, as if rejoicing in the exquisite purity of the 
bright, bracing atmosphere, warbled ‘a busy crowd of larks’—the 
joyous singers who gave me such thrilling welcome on the day of my 
arrival. 

No wonder the early settlers longed to hear those sweet voices, 
when, in the old days of slow travelling, England and home seemed 
to them, in truth, a land very far off. So the caged larks were 
imported and set free, and found a new world so congenial, that now 
the whole air is musical with their lovely rippling warblings. 

But these new island worlds have by no means reason to be 
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equally gratified by the success of all experiments in acclimatisation. 
In far too many instances, the plants and the creatures so carefully 
introduced have increased and multiplied at so alarming a rate as 
already to call forth vigorous, but unavailing, efforts for their repression. 

For instance—that water-cress which I gathered with such 
delight from the sparkling brook at Kawau, has proved anything 
but a boon to the Southern Provinces, where what was originally so 
carefully planted in the streams, has spread in such dense masses 
as literally to obstruct the course of rivers, and choke their mouths. 
In Otago and Canterbury Provinces, destructive floods, which have 
resulted in loss of life and property, are attributed solely to the 
increase of this simple plant ; and thousands of pounds are annually 
expended in the effort to check its too luxuriant growth. 

The innocent daisy, round which weary, toil-worn men 
assembled in almost tearful homage, does not seem to have done 
any damage ; but the tall purple thistle, which was brought to New 
Zealand by a too zealous Scot, now runs riot over the land. I saw 
it growing in thickets on the waste lands near Auckland ; and though 
some enthusiasts maintained that it was doing good work in pre- 
paring the soil for more remunerative crops, I think the farmers 
would certainly have preferred its absence. 

Certainly those of Australia do not attempt to conceal their 
dismay at its extraordinary increase. It is barely a quarter of a 
century since the very first thistle was imported to Australia and 
landed safely at Port Philip. Every Scotchman in Victoria made 
pilgrimage to the capital, to have a look at the old familiar emblem 
and dream of home. A great public dinner was given in its honour, 
and the precious plant occupied the post of honour on the table. 
Many were the speeches made and toasts drunk on the occasion, 
and the enthusiasm knew no bounds. Afterwards this thistle was 
carefully planted in its new kingdom, and right royal has been its 
rule. Never was conquered country held with a firmer grip. The 
stately thistle proved so prolific in the congenial soil and kindly 
climate that now thousands of acres of the farmer’s best land are 
completely cropped with thistles, and no efforts can by any 
possibility eradicate this pest. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
pounds have been expended on carrying out various schemes for its 
extermination, but the hardy invader laughs at them all, and blooms 
as fresh and fair as ever it did on its own native soil ; indeed, it is 
a much stronger and handsomer plant than were its Scottish 
ancestors. 

Another plant, which in all these isles has taken a too vigorous 
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hold of the soil, is the common sweet-briar. Introduced for the 
sake of its fragrant perfume, it now, especially in Tasmania, has 
become so strong and so tenacious that it is impossible to keep it 
within bounds : its thick roots penetrate the soil to a great depth, 
and it forms a dense scrub, to the total destruction of what were 
formerly pleasant pasture lands. 

Just in the same way, both in Ceylon and Tahiti, I have seen 
the lantana, introduced a few years ago as an ornamental garden 
shrub, now overrunning thousands of acres, to the despair of the 
cultivators ; and in Tahiti and Hawaii I have ridden through miles 
of guava scrub, all descended from a few guava bushes introduced in 
fruit gardens. 

But this increase of vegetable life is as nothing compared with 
the appalling fecundity of animal life, too rashly introduced in the 
first rage for acclimatisation. It was thought sufficient to prove 
that creatures could live in these countries, which possessed so few 
types of animal life ; but the possibility of their increasing only too 
rapidly, and becoming a curse instead of a blessing, never seems to 
have occurred to the Acclimatisation Societies. 

Their triumphs in filling the Tasmanian rivers with salmon, and 
in covering vast tracts of New Zealand and Australia with countless 
herds of sheep and oxen, have been true benefits to mankind ; but 
when it came to introducing sparrows, with a view to the destruction 
of the grubs and insects which had rapidly increased since European 
vegetables had been so extensively grown—and, still worse, the 
introduction of rabbits as a useful addition to the larder—then, 
indeed, the experiment of acclimatisation was overdone. 

About eighteen years ago great excitement prevailed in South 
Australia when it was announced that about fifty sparrows had been 
safely landed. It was hoped that the great plague of grubs would 
rapidly disappear before these ravenous birds, but the result proved 
very different. The acclimatised sparrow developed totally new 
habits in a country where there was no struggle for existence, no 
winged foes to fear, comparatively few men to disturb him, and an 
unlimited supply of all good things of the earth for his daily food. 

Strange to say, he has almost entirely abandoned his carnivorous 
habits, and is now chiefly frugivorous! An occasional grub may be 
picked up by chance ; but gardens abounding in peaches and plums, 
pears and apples, nectarines, figs, cherries, and grapes, olives and 
loquats, offer more tempting fare in summer and autumn; while 
young peas, cabbages and cauliflowers, wheat and barley, even 
lucern grass, supply their need in summer and winter. If fruits are 
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out of season, the accommodating birds content themselves with fruit 
buds, or even with seed. 

The unfortunate cultivator, who had hoped to find them useful 
auxiliaries, is driven to despair. Every expedient for their destruction 
is tried by turns, but all alike prove ineffectual. The enlightened 
birds mock at scarecrows, object to eating poison, and those who do 
succumb to guns, traps, and nets are but an insignificant minority. 
Still, these prolific birds increase and multiply. The original fifty 
have already millions of descendants. Like the Israelites of 
promise, they are as the stars of heaven for multitude ; and now one 
of the most engrossing questions of the Melbourne Government is 
how to get rid of the sparrows. 

A special commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
“ Sparrow Question,” and some of the multitude of sufferers have 
appeared as witnesses against the depredators. Their evidence is 
startling. One man tells how he sowed his peas three times, and 
each time they were eaten by the sparrows. Another had fifteen 
acres of lucern grass destroyed. A third tells how in ten days they 
cleared his vineyard of a ton and a half of grapes, and stripped five 
fig-trees which had been loaded with fruit. A fourth, owning a 
garden of moderate size, had been robbed of £30 worth cf fruit, 
and so the evidence goes on accumulating, and the sparrow is 
proved to be a far worse foe than caterpillars or even blight. 

So evident is the necessity of strong action in the matter that the 
South Australian Government has now offered a reward of sixpence 
per dozen for sparrows’ heads, and 2s. 6d. per hundred for their eggs. 
This will doubtless afford a useful income to many a lad, but 
considering how vast is the extent of the land and how few its 
inhabitants, there is small reason to hope that the enemy will ever 
be really conquered. ‘The vegetatian sparrow of Australia will 
probably continue in full possession of the land. 

Grievous as the introduction of sparrows has proved to the 
Australian agriculturist, that of rabbits has proved even more 
serious to the sheep-farmer. In Victoria the attention of the 
Legislature is divided between these two pests. The rabbits, 
introduced twenty-five years ago as table delicacies, have now 
increased and multiplied so alarmingly as to destroy many of the 
finest sheep-runs, and ruin the men who held them. 

When first an alarm was raised as to the probability of their 
increase, it was supposed that the native cat, which is a kind of 
weasel, would effectually check this danger; but, strange to say, 
these curious creatures soon became sworn allies, and are said to 
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share the same burrows in the most friendly manner. So effectually 
do the rabbits destroy the grass, that many great districts have been 
entirely abandoned, and the few remaining inhabitants have to 
import their mutton from more favoured runs. 

New Zealand has, perhaps, suffered even more grievously from 
the ravages of these gentlest of furry foes. About twenty years 
ago a colonist brought seven rabbits from the old country to his new 
home at Invercargill in the southern isle. It was thought that to 
turn these adrift on the bleak sand-hills along the coast could not 
fail to prove a benefit to the colony. 

For some years this answered capitally, and the colonists enjoyed 
excellent shooting on the links (as such a sea-board is called in 
Scotland). But ere long, the rabbits increased to such an extent 
that they cropped every blade of grass, and even devoured the roots, 
which alone bound the light sand-hills, and prevented them from 
blowing over the better soil inland. Very soon this evil occurred, 
and the land was greatly injured. 

Then'the farmers on the sea-coast began shooting and trapping 
in earnest ; but by this time some more rabbits had been imported 
to Otago, and from these two centres the mischief rapidly spread. 
Considering that each rabbit breeds eight times a-year, and produces 
an average of six young at each litter, it is easy to perceive how 
rapid must be their increase. On the other hand, their human foes 
are few, the settlers in the interior living eight or ten miles apart— 
a lonely life, in truth, where, perhaps, half-a-dozen men herd the 
flocks which range over fifty thousand acres. 

It became evident that these shepherds could never check the 
progress of the evil without assistance, so men were hired to ferret, 
trap, shoot, or worry the invaders. These men travelled with large 
packs of dogs, numbering from one to two dozen. They were paid 
at the rate of twopence a skin. It was, however, soon found that 
the sale of skins fetched less than they cost, while the presence of 
strange dogs disturbed the sheep, and often resulted in their being 
worried. 

The sheep-runs being in general tracts of Crown land, merely 
rented by the farmer for a limited term of years for the purpose of 
rearing stock, it was found in many cases not to be worth the 
expense of attempting to cope with the mischief. One cure after 
another was tried, such as stopping the burrows with cotton-waste 
saturated in bi-sulphide of carbon, but all were successively given up 
as useless efforts to meet so wide-spread an evil. In many cases it 
was found that the land could no longer support one-fourth of its 
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former number of sheep, so the holders were absolutely compelled 
to throw up their leases and abandon their runs. 

The extent of the ravages could hardly be“credited were it not 
for the cut-and-dry statistics of the Rabbit Nuisance Committee. 
I may quote a few items from the evidence of many gentlemen 
owning large sheep-runs in the provinces of Otago and South 
Canterbury. Many begin by stating how incredulous they were at 
first that rabbits would even take to the new country sufficiently to 
afford them sport. All too quickly their eyes were opened. 

For instance, in South Canterbury, Messrs. Cargill and Ander- 
son killed five hundred thousand rabbits by poison a year ago, but 
in the following spring their sheep-run was just as densely peopled 
by them as though not one had perished. Mr. Kitchen states that 
he kept nearly a hundred men working as rabbit-killers for four 
months, and succeeded in clearing his land. Now they are worse 
than ever. Mr. Rees says that he killed a hundred and eighty 
thousand last year, and his employer, Mr. R. Campbell, expended 
£3,000 in one year in attempting to keep down the pest on his runs 
of 168,000 acres. Still the plague spreads, and the whole land from 
Waitaki to Foveaux Strait is more or less infested with rabbits. 
Many districts are just a vast warren, on which it is impossible to 
keep sheep at all. Mr. R. Campbell alone has been compelled to 
abandon two hundred and fifty thousand acres! Chiefly in South- 
land and Wallace counties, and on the North Maira Lake and 
Greenstone Valley several other sheep-farmers have also been forced 
to abandon runs of from fifteen to sixteen thousand acres. 

Many estates, though less seriously injured than these, have still 
suffered so greatly that their value is immensely deteriorated. Eight 
runs, which formerly brought in a rental of £1,000 per annum, now 
let for £170. The Burwood Run is instanced as one which used to 
carry 80,000 sheep, but now barely provides food for 24,000. In 
1878 the total number of sheep in the colony was upwards of 
thirteen millions ; in 1879 it was reduced to about eleven and a 
half millions ; and this decrease, though now considerably checked, 
has continued. The loss on the exports of wool and tallow is 
estimated at five hundred thousand pounds per annum. 

On the other hand, in 1879, there were exported from New 
Zealand upwards of five million rabbit-skins—value £46,759—and 
in the following year upwards of seven million rabbit-skins sold for 
£66,976. 

The rabbit plague had then reached its height, and, as in most 
cases of extremity, when need is highest, help is nighest. The help 
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(which the sheep-farmers look upon as an earnest of salvation) was 
the idea of wholesale poisoning by means of grain saturated with 
phosphorus, which is now sprinkled broadcast over the rabbit- 
haunted land. The method of preparing it is simple. Large barrels 
are made with closely-fitting lids. These are half-filled with oats, on 
which boiling water is then poured. When the oats are thoroughly 
soaked and swollen, the phosphorus, which has been prepared 
separately in a pan of hot water, is poured in and the lid quickly 
closed, to avoid all risk from the poisonous phosphoric fumes. The 
barrel is then rolled over and over for some minutes, till the grain 
has thoroughly absorbed the poison, after which, the feast of death 
has only to be spread. 

. How the sheep are prevented from sharing the fatal banquet I 
cannot imagine—certainly all other graminivorous animals must 
perish, including the already too rare native birds, which can never 
be replaced. But as regards other creatures, the settlers say it 
would be easy to import them all afresh, if only the too prolific 
bunnies can be exterminated. The present method of destruction is 
so simple and so cheap that the sale of rabbit-skins more than covers 
the expense incurred, so the sufferers have gathered heart for a 
work which offers some hope of success, and they hope that the days 
of their tribulation may have a speedy end. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that sheep-farming in Australia and 
New Zealand is no longer the sure and certain short cut to wealth 
which it was accounted some years ago. Indeed, there is evident 
danger that a new settler may too readily be tempted by low prices 
to purchase or rent lands which he may too late discover to be mere 
rabbit-warrens. There are limited land companies which profess to 
offer most advantageous terms to capitalists and settlers ; but as 
some of the chief promoters of these companies are men holding 
vast tracts of land which are now entirely abandoned to the rabbits, 
there is good reason for caution in such investments. 

Nor is this the only danger which may beset the unfortunate 
sheep-farmer in these modern days. ‘The settlers in some of the 
higher districts of New Zealand are cruelly harassed by flocks of 
green parrots, which abound on certain of the mountain ranges 
where sheep-runs have been established. In the deep-wooded 
glens these beautiful and innocent-looking birds spend their days, 
but at night they come forth (like owls) seeking what they may 
devour ; and, unfortunately for the sheep-farmers, they have quite 
recently developed a strong liking for mutton, to which they help 
themselves in the most thievish and cruel manner. 
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This is altogether contrary to parrot habits, as these beautiful 
birds are all by nature vegetarians, and live on fruit, leaves, and all 
manner of dainty green food, of which they find an abundant supply 
all the year round in their native forests. Certainly I have seen 
tame parrots which were by no means averse to eating meat or 
picking bones ; these, however, had acquired gross habits, altogether 
contrary to nature, while in captivity. 

But this very remarkable mountain parrot, or kea, as it is 
called,' has adopted this most obnoxious habit entirely of its own 


accord. It is positively asserted that, till a very recent period, it 


was as strict a vegetarian as all its brethren, and that only within the 
last few years has it acquired a taste for blood. It is not above ten 
or twelve years since the first sheep are known to have been attacked 
by this new foe ; now it is the scourge of the sheep-runs on many of 
the high levels, and is a more pitiless foe than the hooded crows and 
the kites, or even the eagles of our own Scottish Highlands. 

It is supposed to have first tasted flesh during some seasons of 
scarcity or unusually severe winters, when the forests lay deep in 
snow, and all the feathered tribes shared in the general starvation. 
Then flocks of these pretty parrots, at all times somewhat bold in 
their habits, approached human dwellings, and discovered a new 
feature, which they had never seen in the old days, when the Maoris 
(the aboriginal New Zealanders) possessed their own land. 

Now they found larders in the open air, where whole carcasses of 
sheep were hanging, ready for the use of the white settlers. They 
tasted this new food, and liked it so well that they very soon entirely 
gave up their vegetarianism, and became strictly carnivorous. This 
certainly is a curious fact in natural history, and one which, I 
believe, has no parallel in ornithology, though I have seen bears in 
the Himalayas which had also learnt to prefer sheep to apricots, and 
the sparrows of Australia have shown us that a carnivorous bird may 
become frugivorous. 

The parrots thenceforth frequented the meat-gallows, tearing off 
large quantities of fat. They would appear to have studied the 
carcasses scientifically and anatomically—for they soon discovered 
that the most delicate fat lies all round the kidneys—and seem to 
have taken accurate observations of the easiest method of attack, to 
secure this dainty from the living animal. 

By what process of reasoning they came to connect the carcasses 
on the meat-gallows with the flocks on the mountains, or to learn 
the exact position of the kidneys in a living sheep, it were hard to 
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say ; but from the time when parrots first tasted mutton-fat (only 
about twelve years ago) the shepherds on the higher sheep-runs 
began to remark that many of their sheep had sores on the saddle, 
just in front of the hips. In every case the wound was in the same 
place, directly above the kidneys. Some sheep were slightly 
wounded and recovered, retaining only a scar or scab, but others 
were so seriously injured as to be past hope. As wasps invariably 
attack the ripest fruit, so the sheep thus injured were invariably those 
in best condition. 

For awhile no clue could be discovered to the unknown and 
mischievous foe, but at length a shepherd from one of the high 
sheep-runs declared that he was convinced that the murderous 
robber was none other than the parrot of the high mountain ranges. 
His suggestion was treated as nonsense, for the nocturnal habits of 
the bird being then unknown, no one suspected its midnight raids. 
Ere long, however, the shepherd was able to prove that he had not 
spoken without good reason, for a parrot, waxing bolder than its 
fellows, was observed perched on a sheep, on the identical spot 
where the others had been wounded, busily engaged in tearing apart 
the wool to get at the flesh. 

The taste, thus acquired, spread so rapidly, that the whole tribe 
of mountain parrots have now abjured fruits, in favour of mutton ; 
and the devastation wrought by them is so terrible that one sheep 
station reports that within five months two hundred fine young 
wethers, out of a flock of three hundred, were so cruelly injured that 
they all died. Just imagine! two-thirds of a healthy flock falling 
victims to these bloodthirsty parrots ! 

A still more serious case was that of a sheep-run at Matatapu, 
where, within one month, nineteen out of a flock of twenty strong 
Lincoln rams were killed by the pretty emerald-green birds. 

But though these are, of course, exceptional cases, there is 
literally no flock, however watched and tended, which has not to 
record some deaths from this cause—four per cent. being the general 
average. 

The flocks suffer most during the severe winters, when the poor 
sheep are exhausted by struggling through deep snow, and often 
burdened with a double coat of wool, the growth of two years. 
They toil through the snow-drifts till they are stupefied, and then a 
flock of keas (ever on the watch for their opportunities) alight near 
them, hopping about, till at last they perch on the back of a victim— 
always on the same spot—and, profiting by the firm grip afforded 
them by the long wool, they fasten their sharp claws in the fleece, the 
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wretched sheep vainly attempting to shake them off. Then, with 
their strong cruel beaks (which are about two inches in length, with 
the upper mandible curved, forming a sharp hook),they proceed to tear 
open the flesh, but do not care to eat it. These horrible epicures 
tear their way through the writhing, tortured animal, till they reach 
the kidneys, whence they remove the coveted fat, and then leave the 
poor creature to die in lingering agony. 

Of course, war to the death is now waged by all shepherds against 
these malefactors, and a reward of a shilling a head is paid for dead 
keas ; so a new class of mountain rangers has sprung up—men 
who are professedly parrot-exterminators, and who wander at nights 
over the bleak mountain sheep-runs, kindling fires to attract these 
nocturnal birds. Woe be to the unwary parrot who comes within 
range: his pretty feather coat is doomed to adorn the hat of some 
lady in a far country. But, strange to say, the kea, formerly so bold, 
now seems to have acquired a guilty fear of man and a dread of just 
retribution for his misdeeds, and so shuns the approach of all human 
beings. 

Thus, while the acclimatised sparrow of Australia has learnt to 
prefer luscious fruits and succulent vegetables to its former diet of 
insects and worms, the mountain parrot of New Zealand has 
developed precisely the contrary tastes. But in each case these 
birds have assumed a totally new character, and the agriculturist 
and the sheep-farmer have alike cause for bitter enmity against these 
feathered foes, 


C. F. GORDON-CUMMING, 
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HANS SACHS. 


Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters.—Longfel low. 


ERMAN poetry, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
considered in reference to the men that represented it, shows 
a twofold division, to which we may, not inappropriately, give the 
respective names of Poetry of the Court and Poetry of the Work- 
shop. To the old German epics, to the heroic cycle which 
depicted the struggles of Christianity with Paganism, the rude society 
of the feudal ages in its general features, to the Nibelungen Lied and 
to Gudrun, there had succeeded the more personal poetry of the 
minnesingers or bards of love. The minnesingers of Germany 
were a copy, modified by circumstances of language and country, of 
the troubadours and trouvéres of France. In France, lyrical poetry 
had sprung up and blossomed in the midst of court life, and at the 
very foot of the throne. The proudest lords of Provence and of 
Languedoc, the Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of Aquitaine, the 
Dauphins of Vienne and of Auvergne, the Princes of Orange, the 
Counts of Foix, all these appear on the noble roll of the troubadours. 
In Germany, likewise, the ranks of the minnesingers were re- 
cruited from the noblest and highest in the land. Emperors and Kings, 
Dukes and Princes, Counts and Knights, echoed, in harsher tones, 
the polished strains of the provencal bards. We may still read the 
verses of two members of the house of Hohenstaufen, those of 
Henry VI., son of the celebrated Barbarossa, and of Konrad the 
Younger, who perished at Naples by the hands of the executioner. 
We still. possess the songs of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, whose 
flowing verse would have deserved notice and praise even if he had 
been of less exalted rank ; of Duke Henry of Breslau, of the 
Margrave Otto of Brandenburg. Hartman von der Aue, the learned 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and Pleinfeld, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Ulrich von Liechtenstein, were all of noble blood and knightly rank. 
The sojourn of Poesy at the court of princes, amongst brave 
knights and fair women, was but of short duration. From the grey 
battlements and lofty towers of the mountain fortress it winged its 
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flight to the many-steepled, industrious city. The contest of song 
was transferred from the noble castle of the Wartburg to the town- 
hall of Mainz. The minnesinger was succeeded by the master- 
singer. 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of certainty the 
transition of German poetry from minnesong to mastersong, or 
indeed to fix the date at which the Guilds of Mastersingers were 
established in the German towns. Henry of Meissen is mentioned 
as the founder of the oldest, that which existed in Mainz. He is 
better known under the surname of Frauenlob, or “ Praise-the- 
Ladies.” Legend represents him as having acquired so much popu- 
larity amongst the fair sex by his praises of them that, at his death, 
he was borne to the grave by women. It is probable, however, that 
the school of song founded by Frauenlob was not a lay institution, 
but one ofa purely clerical character. Nevertheless, this at least is 
certain, that as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, schools of 
song existed, and that, towards the end of the same century, they 
were looked upon as an old institution, of which the origin was 
lost in the obscurity of legend. They flourished more especially 
in the towns of South Germany, in Mainz, Augsburg, Niirnberg, 
Memmingen, Colmar, Ulm, and other places of less note. In some 
of these towns, the guilds of song consisted exclusively of the 
masters of one craft, of master shoemakers in Colmar, of master 
weavers in Ulm. In others, however, they were recruited indis- 
criminately from all trades. ‘The masters exercised their art gravely 
and honestly as they worked at their craft. If we cannot look upon 
their verse with admiration, we cannot but respect them as the repre- 
sentatives of all that was best and worthiest in the social condition of 
the time, of the severe morality, the contented domesticity, the unity 
of the burgher class. When the artizan had left the loom, laid aside 
awl and last, put out the smithy fire or hung up his shears, he 
retired to the solitary stillness of his room, and devoted his well- 
earned leisure to the imitation or invention of artificial verses. 
And when the Sunday came round, illuminated placards announced 
that, in the afternoon, the masters of the guild would hold a school 
of song at the Rathhaus or in the Parish Church. When masters, 
and pupils, and candidates for the honour of mastership, as well 
as a numerous assembly of burghers, with their wives and families, 
had come together, the public recitation began. A poetical tribunal, 
composed of the most distinguished of the masters, sat in judgment 
over the productions of the candidates. It was separated from 
the body of the assembly by a silken curtain, which was drawn 
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aside as the proceedings commenced. The Gemerk, as this ex- 
amining or rather criticising body was called, consisted of the 
Merkmeister with the assistant Merker, of the Biichsenmeister or 
treasurer, of the Schliisselmeister or secretary, and of the Kron- 
meister. After the time of Luther, the Merkmeister, whose duty it 
was to determine whether the poet’s style was pure and correct, 
had the translation of the Bible open before him as the recognised 
standard of language. It was the province of the assistants to 
criticise respectively the prosody, the rhymes, and the melody of 
the poem. On presenting himself before the tribunal of song, the 
candidate, after having respectfully complimented the masters and 
the audience, set forth the subject and the form of his poem, the 
arrangement of the rhymes and the melody. -If, according to the 
judgment of the Merker, the candidate had complied with the thirty- 
two regulations of the “Tabulatur,” he received from the Kronmeister 
a silver chain, whence hung a badge representing King David playing 
upon the harp, and his poem was handed to the Schliisselmeister to 
be copied into the archives of the guild. But, if he failed, if pro- 
vincialisms were detected in his poem, if, in contravention of the 
fourth and fifth articles of the “ Tabulatur,” “ it contained sentences 
which nobody could understand,” or ‘words wherein no meaning 
could be discovered,” or if he transgressed by “false meanings,” that 
is to say, by lewd words or allusions, he was relentlessly sent back to 
study the received standards. 

The poems of the mastersingers, which were always lyrical, were 
not merely recited, but chanted or sung. Each poem or “bar” 
usually consisted of three stanzas or gesitze, though this number 
might at times be increased to five or even seven. A bar with three 
gesatze was a gedrittes lied, one with five a gefiinftes, and one with 
seven a gesiebtes lied. ‘These stanzas were further sub-divided into 
two stollen or strophes, and an abgesang or antistrophe. The 
stollen were respectively at the commencement and end of the 
stanza, and were set to the same melody ; whilst the abgesang, which 
separated them, was sung to a different air. There seem to have 
been seven different kinds of rhyme, the dumb or mute rhymes 
(stumpfe reime), the sounding rhyme (klingende reime): denomi- 
nations which are not more obscure, and perhaps less absurd, than 
the masculine and feminine rhymes of the French. When the 
rhymes fell together in couplets, they were called schlag-reime, 
and might naturally be either sounding schlag-reime (klingende 
schlag-reime), or mute schlag-reime (stumpfe schlag-reime). The 
introduction of an unrhymed verse between sets of schlag-reime 
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was occasionally sanctioned, and such verses were called modes 
or simple verses (weisen or einfache verse). Besides these, there 
were the pauses (pausen) and the coronets (kronlein), of which, 
however, we are not able to give any further explanation than 
is contained in the names. The number of lines to a stanza was 
variable, and sometimes ran to a hundred. The position of the 
rhymes and the length of the lines also seem to have been arbitrary. 
The bar was, consequently, susceptible of innumerable transmutations 
and permutations; and to discover new combinations (weisen) 
was the test of a meistersinger’s skiil and the height of his poetical 
ambition. The weisen, of which there were several hundreds, bore 
the name of the inventor linked to the most ludicrous appellations. 
The illustrious Frauenlob, for example, contributed the “ yellow weise,” 
the “ blue weise,” the “ frog weise,” and the “ looking-glass weise.” 
Hans Tindeisen has come down to us through a “ rosemary weise” ; 
and Joseph Schmierer’s name is immortalised in a “ flowery-paradise 
weise.” We may add such wonderful specimens as the “ tender 
melody of letters,” the ‘“ quick melody of the plough,” the “long 
double harmony of the dove,” the “long tail of the swallow,” the 
“short melody of the monkey,” and the “ melody of the fat badger.” 
According to the masters, the institution of the school of magis- 
tral song was of the remotest antiquity. An elaborate disquisition 
by Master Cyril Spangenburg traced it back to the “ Celtic bards of 
the time of Abraham”; and the fable was gravely ordered to be 
transcribed on vellum, “bound with gold bosses, clasps, and corners, 
and preserved in the archives of the guild.” A less pretentious and 
more circumstantial legend attributed the charter of incorporation 
to Otto I. In 962, it affirmed, the Twelve Wise Masters were cited 
by the Emperor to appear before the University of Pavia, “ where,” 
in the words of Adam Puschman, “ they sang before the professors, 
and were declared to be the masters and founders of the art.” 
Their names are duly recorded, but, unfortunately for the authen- 
ticity of the story, they are those of poets neither contemporary with 
each other nor with the Emperor Otto I. Chief amongst them is 
the well-known Walther von der Vogelweide, the hero of the poetical 
contest at the Wartburg. The other worthies associated with him 
were Frauenlob, of whom we have already had occasion to speak, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Conrad Marner, Miigeling, Klingsohr, 
Sarke Papp, and the five honourable burghers, Regenbogen, the 
Roman of Zwickau, the Chancellor, Conrad of Wiirtzburg, and Stoll 
senior. 
From Mainz, if we accept it as the birthplace of mastersong, the 
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gay science quickly spread to the other German towns. Foremost 
among them Niirnberg soon became famous for its school of song, 
which at one time consisted of no fewer than 250 members, under 
the presidency of Hans Sachs, the typical Meistersinger from whose 
life we shall endeavour to draw a picture of that strange product, the 
artizan-poet of the middle ages. 

Hans Sachs was born in Niirnberg, on the fifth of November, 
1494. His career was not an eventful one, assiduous shoemaking 
and assiduous verse-making being its chief characteristics. Such 
as it was, we have every facility for tracing it literally from the cradle 
to the grave. He has left us an autobiographical poem which 
accounts for some seventy years of his life ; and Adam Puschman, 
his apprentice in verse-making, has made the master’s life and death 
the subject of a rhymed panegyric which the curious in such matters 
may still read. At the time of Hans Sachs’s birth there raged a 
plague in Niirnberg, and lest the infant should die unbaptised, it was 
christened immediately after birth. But, though both the father— 
Jérg Sachs, a tailor by trade—and the mother were seized, not 
fatally, it is true, by the epidemic, their child passed through it 
unhurt. The master tailor and his good wife were simple but 
apparently well-to-do burghers, for they gave their son an education 
which would have been above the means of poor artizans, and 
brought him up, as he says of them, “zu Zucht und Ehre”—respect- 
ably and honourably. In 1501, Hans Sachs was sent to one of the 
four “ Latin schools,” or, as we should call them, grammar schools, 
of which the prosperous imperial town at that time boasted, and 
which, it appears, stood high amongst institutions of the kind. 
It is not without interest to gather from such authentic details as 
those contained in Hans Sachs’s poem, the subjects which composed 
the scholastic curriculum in those days. Besides the quadrivium, as 
it was called, which included grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, and music, 
the tailor’s son was taught arithmetic, astronomy, poetry, and 
philosophy. He further learnt Latin and Greek, geography, natural 
history, and even astrology. For the authenticity of this long list 
we have, as has been said, the poet’s own words. In spite of this 
amazing list, Hans Sachs styles himself an “unlearned man.” 
Possibly, his sound common sense and his expétience had taught 
him how much of this farrago was useless, and hé’spoke riot of the 
quantity but of the quality of his knowledge. Nevertheless, in 
spite of his assertion that he soon forgot what he leafnt;-and that 
—as was later said of one who was just three years old when Hans 
Sachs wrote it of himself—“ he knew little Latin and less Greek,” there 
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is ample proof that the master-singer never entirely forgot the 
classical learning which he had acquired at the “ Latin school.” 
Besides several translations of the old Latin hymns, the German 
versions of the Henno of Reuchlin and of the Hekastus of Macro- 
pedius show a knowledge of Latin such as few master shoemakers of 
the present day could be found to possess. His own modest denial 
notwithstanding, Hans Sachs has every claim to be considered, for 
his position and his time, a learned and widely-read man. Hans 
Sachs’s schooling lasted eight years. In 1509, being then fifteen, he 
was apprenticed to a Niirnberg shoemaker. He had early shown a 
taste for music and poetry, and whilst learning to make shoes with 
one master, he learnt to make rhymes with another, with Leonard 
Nunnenbeck, weaver and poet. After two years hammering out 
leather and verses, he was considered sufficiently skilled in the 
former branch to begin his Wanderschaft. According to ancient 
usage, young artizans completed their apprenticeship by travelling 
through the country for several years, in order to perfect themselves 
under the most approved masters of the craft, before attempting the 
Meisterstiick which every guild required of the skilled workman 
before he was allowed to settle in his trade. Hans Sachs began this 
tour in 1511. It led him through many towns of which he 
enumerates the chief: Regensburg, Passau, Salzburg, Halle, Brau- 
nau, Wels, Miinchen, Landshut, Oettingen, Burghausen, Wiirzburg, 
Frankfurt, Koblentz, and even as far as Cologne and Aachen. His 
five years’ pilgrimage thus made him acquainted with most of the 
principal towns of the German land. It is said, though we have 
seen no mention of it in his works, nor in Puschman’s biographical 
poem, that, whilst at Wels, Hans Sachs forsook his calling for a 
while, and obtained an appointment as huntsman or gamekeeper in 
the service of the Emperor Maximilian. If such was the case, it was 
probably neither the charms of the greenwood nor the attractions of 
the court that led to this step on the part of the “ cobbler-poet.” 
It may be more naturally attributed to the literary and poetic 
celebrity of the knightly Emperor. He had done for the old German 
epics what Pisistratus did for the Homeric cycle. He had caused 
the Nibelungen, the poems of Gudrun, of Iwein, and of Erec to be 
transcribed into a parchment folio, and to be carefully preserved in 
the imperial library of Ambras in Tyrol. But more than this, it 
was he who was the hero, who had inspired and directed the compo- 
sition of the famous “ Teuerdank,” written by his chaplain Melchior 
Pfinzing. The ‘ Teuerdank,” a wearisome allegory, setting forth in 
clumsy and laboured rhyme the Emperor’s journey to the court of 
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Charles the Bold, whose daughter, Mary of Burgundy, he sought 
and obtained in marriage, “was to the Germans of that day what 
Orlando Furioso was to the Italians.” We can well imagine that 
such poetic fame should have fired the imagination of Hans Sachs, 
and induced him to connect himself, however remotely and humbly, 
with the literary Emperor. Of the influence of his stay at Wels—in 
whatever capacity he may have been there, whether as shoemaker 
or as forester—there can be no doubt. It was there, he tells us, 
that he determined to devote himself to poetry. His earliest known 
production—a poem bearing the date of September 1, 1513—was 
probably the first fruit of his resolve. It is a lover's farewell to his 
mistress, and is composed in a metre which, according to the 
strange nomenclature of the age, was styled “ Brennberger’s court 
metre ”—this name being, perhaps, an indirect proof of the young 
poet’s connection with the imperial household. Whether the fair 
cause of his poetic grief was a reality or a myth we cannot determine; 
but it is singular that the special points of beauty which excite his 
youthful admiration—the rosy lips, the golden hair, the full figure, 
the delicate hands—are the same that he enumerates in the glowing 
description which, half a century later, he wrote of his second wife. 
From Wels Hans Sachs passed on to Miinchen, where, in 1514, he 
produced his first “ master-song.” He is careful to tell us that it 
was written in “ Marner’s long metre,” and that it began with the 
words, “ Gloria Patri, Lob und Ehr.” He appears to have at once 
risen to a position of some importance in the poetical guild of the 
Bavarian capital ; for whilst there he was entrusted with a share in 
the direction of the school of song. Before his return to his native 
town he had the honour of forming a school of his own at Frankfurt- 
am-Mein. 

The free and somewhat Bohemian mode of life of the young 
travelling craftsman was not without its dangers. But Hans Sachs 
tells us that, in his love of poetry, he was proof against the allure- 
ments of “ gambling, drunkenness and women, and other such 
follies,” to which too many of his fellow-workers gave way. 

Hans Sachs’s lVanderschaft lasted five years, which were devoted 
at least as much to poetry as to his trade, for both he and Puschman 
lay stress on the fact that he lost no opportunity of frequenting the 
schools of song whenever his wanderings led him to a town that 
possessed such an institution. That his tour was so arranged as to 
include the most important of these towns, a glance at those which 
he enumerates will suffice to show. In 1516 Hans turned his 
footsteps homewards, with a fund of worldly wisdom and a knowledge 
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of men and manners of which he was soon to make good use. On 
his return to Niirnberg, in his twentieth year, he made his master- 
piece. We must not be led to imagine, from the modern acceptation 
of the term, that he produced some great work. A sound, strong 
pair of boots, made by his own hands, and submitted to the honour- 
able Guild of Cordwainers as proof that he could use last and awl 
with sufficient skill to be no disgrace to the craft,—this was, in middle- 
age parlance, Hans Sachs’s masterpiece. Three years after his 
establishment as master shoemaker in his native city, Hans Sachs, 
having presumably prospered by energetic and conscientious hammer- 
ing of leather, turned his thoughts to matrimony. In September 1519, 
he married Kunigunde Kreuzer—or Kreuzerin, according to the 
custom of the time, which added the feminine suffix to proper 
names. Seven children were born of this union, all of whom, however, 
died young. 

The cares of the household probably engrossed most of Hans 
Sachs’s time during the first years of his married life, and left him 
but little leisure to devote to his favourite recreation of verse-making. 
The productions bearing this date are few as compared with the 
astonishing multitude which flowed from his facile pen in later years. 
There may have been another cause for the poet’s silence. A sub- 
ject more important than the rhyming of master-songs or Shrove-tide 
farces engaged his attention at this time. The teaching of Luther 
was beginning to spread, and the cry for reform, which had been 
raised in Wittenberg, had found echoes in many German towns and 
in the heart of many a German burgher. Hans Sachs was tho- 
roughly earnest and sincere. It is impossible to read his works 
without being struck by this, and without feeling that the “ morals” 
so carefully tacked on to his fables were the expression of genuine 
sentiments. His mind was not of a stamp to be swayed by every 
breath of doctrine. He was as little disposed to embrace tenets 
which had nothing to recommend them beyond their novelty as he 
was to retain the old from blind respect for the sanction of centuries. 
The teaching of Luther directed his attention to theology, and espe- 
cially to the question of church reform. Luther’s writings, and those 
of his followers—there were some forty at the time—he studied 
eagerly and searchingly, trying them carefully by the test which the 
reformer had himself set up and given to the world in his masterly 
translation—the Bible. The conclusion to which the Niirnberg 
burgher came was that to which not only Luther in Germany, but 
also Savonarola in Italy, and Wycliffe in England, had come before 
him—the utter corruption of the Church, and the absolute necessity 
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of a thorough reform. The result of Hans Sachs’s theological studies 
appeared in 1523, ina poem with the title, “ The Wittenberg Night- 
ingale, which is now heard everywhere,” a long allegory of some 700 
lines, setting forth Luther’s career, his controversies and his teaching, 
and inveighing, in unmeasured terms, against clerical greed and 
clerical abuses. It is a strange, wearisome production ; and reading 
it in our day, we wonder how it could have exercised any influence 
on men’s minds. Yet we know, on the authority of Luther himself, 
that Hans Sachs’s rude verse ‘materially assisted the spread of the 
new doctrines. 

The allegory of the “ Wittenberg Nightingale ” was followed by 
seven controversial dialogues, which embodied Luther’s teaching and 
presented it in a popular form, and, at intervals, by miscellaneous 
poems bearing more or less directly on the burning question. 

Hans Sachs had already acquired a certain importance in his 
native town, and his attacks on the old faith at first caused consider- 
able excitement amongst his fellow-citizens. When this had given 
place to a cooler and more serious consideration of the new doctrine, 
at the foundation of which lay much-needed reform of Church disci- 
pline, the Niirnbergers began gradually to swell the ranks of the 
Reformer’s followers. Many years before the death of Hans Sachs, 
Niirnberg had become one of the strongholds of Protestantism. 
Throughout his long life he worked assiduously and consistently 
to popularise the reformed faith, but he never allowed his enthu- 
siasm to degenerate into bigotry, or to drag him into any of the 
unseemly controversies which embittered men’s minds without pro- 
moting the interests of either party. His paraphrases of the psalms, 
his church hymns, and his poetical adaptations of the stories of 
the Old and of the parables of the New Testament, undoubtedly 
exercised a greater and more salutary influence amongst his towns- 
men, and indeed in wider circles, than if he had devoted himself 
to mere theological controversy and invective. 

Hans Sachs’s irreproachable life, his earnestness in the cause of 
religion, his talents and his acquirements,—which, whatever opinion 
we may form of them now, were assuredly great for an artizan in 
those days,—won for him the respect and consideration of all 
classes. Blessed with a good wife and dutiful children, prosperous 
in his business, his life appears to have been one of unalloyed hap- 
piness. Indeed, his only cause for grief was the very greatness of 
his happiness. In one of his poems he records a mental conflict 
with pride and vain-glory, which forcibly reminds us of John 
Bunyan’s spiritual tribulations. 
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It does not seem probable that, after his return from his Wazi- 
derschaft, Hans Sachs ever travelled far from his native town, where 
he lived at the sign of the “Golden Bear,” in the Mehlgaslein, and 
where the tourist may still see the cobbler-poet’s house. 

On March 25, 1560, Kunigunde Siichsin, the master’s faithful 
companion through forty-one years of married life, died after a 
three days’ illness. Eighteen months later, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember 1561, he led to the altar his second wife, Barbara Harscherin, 
a young, fair-haired, dimpled girl of seventeen. This unequal 
union of May and December does not, however, seem to have 
been followed by any of the consequences which the poet himself 
describes in many a humorous skit on such marriages. A poem 
bearing date the 4th of September celebrates in not inelegant verse 
the charms of the old man’s youthful bride. 

If we may judge from the tenor of the poems which Hans Sachs 
composed about this time, his second marriage was as free from 
trouble and care as the first had been. ‘They are written in a mad, 
merry mood, which gives evident proof of a happy, contented old 
age. Now and again a more solemn strain is uttered, not called 
forth by domestic infelicity, but by public calamity. The few serious 
productions written shortly after the poet’s marriage bear special 
reference to a pestilence which visited Niirnberg in 1562, and which, 
in a short time, carried off 9,256 victims. His last poem—we state 
this on the authority of Adam Puschman—was composed on 
December 8, 1567. It was a paraphrase and explanation of the 
thirty-seventh verse of the twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew : 
“ How often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
The poetical biographer quotes the opening lines, and is careful to 
inform us that it is written in the “short black-bird metre of the 
industrious Adam Puschman of Gorlitz.” 

The strong faculties of Hans Sachs seem to have deserted him 
towards the close of his long life. Such, at least, is the account 
given of him by the same biographer. He represents him as deaf 
and childish, silently gazing upon his gold-clasped folios, or moodily 
turning over the leaves of the Bible. He died on January 19, 
1576, at the ripe age of eighty-one, in the midst of a fearful 
thunder-storm, which, according to Puschman, accelerated the old 
man’s death. 

On January 1, 1567, Hans Sachs made an inventory of his poetical 
stock. The result, duly recorded in rhyme, is truly amazing. 
Half-a-century’s uninterrupted verse-making had filled thirty-four 
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folio volumés. Sixteen of these consisted of “ master-songs,” to 
the number of 4,275, written in 275 different metres, of which 
thirteen were original. The remaining seventeen folios, and part 
of an eighteenth, were devoted to “ Spruchgedichte,” that is to say, 
poems that were not to be sung, but merely spoken or recited. 
Under this title all the dramatic productions are included. The 
several items are as follows: 208 comedies and tragedies, and 1,700 
allegories, fables, and miscellaneous poems of everykind. To these 
must be further added seventy-three songs, in various metres, of 
which the poet himself had invented sixteen. He gives the grand 
total as 6,048. But if we allow that, as was doubtless the case, he did 
not abandon verse-making at once, nor immediately after having taken 
this inventory, and that the last nine years of his life produced a few 
occasional poems, the number given by Adam Puschman, namely, 
6,636, is probably not exaggerated. 

In the selection from his works which Hans Sachs prepared for 
the press, and which was published in three volumes by Georg 
Willer of Niirnberg in 1561, the poet has carefully excluded all 
“ master-songs.” This forbearance on his part is a striking proof of 
his common sense and sound judgment, and of the correct estimate 
which he had formed of the respective value of his productions. 
Fettered by the thirty-two stringent regulations of the ‘ Tabulatur,” 
hemmed in by the restrictions imposed on subject, rhyme, and 
melody, it was impossible for him to make any deviation from the 
beaten track. Indeed, such a licence, whatever its intrinsic worth, 
whatever beauty it might have added to the poem, would have been 
relentlessly condemned by the Merker, who knew of no criterion 
beyond the “ Tabulatur” and their ten fingers, and would have entailed 
on the daring innovator not only loss of reputation, but also the 
more tangible loss of hard kreutzers. A verse too long or too 
short received its punishment, syllable by syllable, no matter how 
original or how striking the idea which it conveyed. Onomatopceia 
—even had the judges understood the hard word—would not 
have saved the rash poet who ventured to introduce a word 
harder or softer, a note higher or lower, than the regulation 
required. Before yielding to the temptation of making the sound an 
echo to the sense, if such temptation ever occurred to him, the 
verse-maker had, perhaps, to compare the amount of loose coin 
whieh he could spare for such a rhetorical luxury, with the fines which 
the fixed tariff imposed for a change of measure or of melody, for 
the omission of a regulation pause, or the introduction of one which 
the immutable code did not warrant. It can readily be understood 
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that, under such adverse circumstances, Hans Sachs’s master-songs 
should possess but little that can distinguish them from the produc- 
tions of masters undoubtedly his inferiors in talent. Indeed, in so 
far as we are concerned, we would hesitate to give any one charac- 
teristic as being peculiar to Hans Sachs, or as being sufficiently 
marked to distinguish him from contemporary “lovers of German 
song,” as the masters of the guilds modestly styled themselves. We 
question whether any test, except that of pure philology, could enable 
us to decide the authorship of any ot the master-songs of the 
sixteenth century. 

Although the rule which restricted the master-singers to biblical 
subjects did not come into force until a time posterior to Hans 
Sachs, there nevertheless seems to have been a tacit understanding, 
even then, that these should be selected in preference to more 
worldly themes. ‘The 4,275 Meistergesinge composed by Hans 
Sachs might almost serve as a rhymed paraphrase of the whole 
scripture. They are taken, he says, from the books of Moses, of 
the Law, and of the Prophets, from those of the Judges and of 
the Kings, from the Psalms and the Proverbs of Solomon, from the 
book of Jesus Sirach and that of Maccabees, which was still in- 
cluded in the canon, from the Gospels, the Epistles, and the Book 
of Revelation. 

Under the name of “Spruchgedichte” the poet includes all those 
poems which, unlike the master-songs, were not set to music, but 
only spoken or recited. They consist of a miscellaneous collection 
of allegories, fables, and Schwiinke. Freed from the trammels of 
the “ Tabulatur,” the poet here asserts a certain originality, less of 
conception than of treatment, which is in very marked contrast with 
the master-songs. We have mentioned the allegory of the Witten- 
berg Nightingale. It may serve to illustrate the one great character- 
istic of this “genre,” as treated by Hans Sachs, Nothing is left 
to the reader’s judgment or imagination. Every figure of the allegory 
is duly explained in all its details. It is not taken for granted that, 
if the nightingale represents Luther, the nightingale’s song may be 
understood to mean his teaching. A precise statement of the simi- 
litude is deemed necessary. Lest Leo X. should not be recognised 
under the figure of the nightingale’s enemy—the lion—the interpre- 
tation is added : “der Lowe wird der Papst genennt.” Sometimes, 
it is true, the poet’s explanation is not unnecessary ; and when we 
are told that. “the wilderness” typifies “ priestdom,” we cannot but 
feel thankful, and allow that the resemblance might not have struck us. 
As regards the disposition of the allegory, we must not look for per- 
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fection in Hans Sachs. Strictly speaking, it may be doubted whether 
a perfect allegory ever has been or ever could be written. We 
cannot recall one, at least of any length, in which the figure is 
wholly distinct from the reality, and in which the reality does not 
encroach on the figure. Hans Sachs probably did not attempt to 
overcome the difficulty. But, for all these defects, which may be 
looked upon as technical inaccuracies, owing chiefly to the absolute 
want of good models, it would be unjust to deny them poetical 
merit of no common order. They are lively, fresh, and brilliant ; 
they are rich in expression, and, as far as we can judge by comparison 
with the contemporary productions, their language is choice, and 
teeming with new phraseologies ; and they possess a certain rude 
harmony which we feel, in spite of the archaism of language and 
diction. In another characteristic particular, Hans Sachs’s allegories 
remind us forcibly of similar, though perhaps more finished, produc- 
tions, in the literature of other countries. The Italian writers had 
introduced what may be called the dream phase of poetry. Dante 
had visited the realms of spirits in a dream. From that time a 
dream mania set in, and spread through France and England. In 
France it produced, amongst many poems that have long sunk into 
oblivion, one that still retains some portion of the fame which it won 
at its first appearance—the “ Roman de la Rose,” the joint produc- 
tion of Guillaume de Lorris and Jehan de Meung. A translation of 
this poem was probably one of Chaucer’s first attempts in verse, 
and many of his secondary pieces are palpable imitations of it, at 
least as regards their construction and the introduction of the inevit- 
able dream. Hans Sachs, too, has dreamed his dreams after the 
approved fashion. One of the most important of his poems, his 
descriptive eulogy of the town of Niirnberg, commences with lines 
that might almost pass for a translation from Chaucer. Did we 
wish to establish a parallel between Chaucer and Hans Sachs, 
another point of resemblance might be found in the narrative 
poems to which the German poet gives the name of Histories, and 
which, in their general outline, may be likened to the “Canterbury 
- Tales.” Theresult of Hans Sachs’s assiduous and multifarious read- 
ing, rather than of his experience, they have less local colouring and 
are less faithful pictures of his time than, perhaps, any of his other 
productions. The writers of Greece and Rome, the early poets of 
the German heroic cycle, Petrarch and Boccaccio, all re-appear in 
the short, lively couplets of the cobbler-bard. The interest of these 
stories often lies in the pleasurable surprise which we feel at meeting 
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with such old friends as Pliny or Valerius Maximus in familiar 
converse with Hans Sachs. ‘The sacred writings, too, are a fruitful 
source of these compositions, as, indeed, of every style the poet 
attempted ; and the ancient Nordic legends, as well as those of the 
Round Table, are also laid under contribution. The fables, 
numerically no inconsiderable part of Hans Sachs’s “ Spruch- 
gedichte,” are, like the histories, rather a proof of his varied reading 
than of his originality of conception. Amongst them we meet 
with such old acquaintances as the Ant and the Grasshopper, 
the Old Man and his Ass, the Dying Man and his Sons. But that 
which makes the chief charm of this species of composition, that 
which we admire in the ancient fabulists, as well as in some of the 
moderns, in Gay, or, above all, in La Fontaine,—the natural simplicity, 
the naiveté, the appositeness, the terseness,—all these suffer greatly 
in Hans Sachs’s adaptations of the old subjects. Indeed, at times 
it almost appears as though he considered the fable less as the 
embodiment of a plain, forcible moral, than as the text on which to 
tack a long dissertation or a tedious diatribe. The fable of the 
Ant and the Grasshopper may serve as an example. It consists 
of forty-two lines, but of these eighteen only are devoted to the 
fable, and the remainder to the moral. Even the ant’s snappish 
answer, “ Vous chantiez! j’en suis fort aise ; eh bien! dansez main- 
tenant,” was too laconic for Hans Sachs. The ant’s selfishness— 
which, by the way, has always struck us as being quite as suited to 
point a moral as the grasshopper’s impruvidence—must be made 
clearer and more tangible : “It is for myself,” she adds, “that I have 
gathered food, and for my own use I mean to keep it.” 

It is in the Schwinke that Hans Sachs appears at his best. The 
Schwank is the German imitation of the French fabliau. An 
anecdote, a practical joke, a ludicrous misunderstanding, such is the 
simple point of the fabliau. Matrimonial bickerings, the jealousy of 
husbands, and the infidelity of wives, are amongst its favourite 
themes. Priests and monks are not unfrequently its heroes. It is 
not always unexceptionably proper, but it is never tedious. It skips 
along merrily, and sometimes pertly, in short eight-syllable verses, 
striking at hazard without much respect for persons or things. It is 
on familiar terms with Saint Peter, and perfectly intimate with the 
devil ; but wherever it may be, at the court or in the cloister, in the 
city or the homestead, in heaven or the infernal regions, it never fails 
to call forth a hearty laugh. 

The French fabliaux supplied Hans Sachs with the matter as well 
as the manner of some of his Schwinke. His humorous description 
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of the Scharaffenland—the wonderful region which lies three miles 
beyond Christmas—is a palpable imitation of the French, where, 
however— 

Li pais a & nom coquaigne, 

Qui plus i dort, plus i gaaigne. 
A careful comparison of Hans Sachs’s Schwinke with the French 
fabliaux would doubtless bring to light many parallel passages and 
imitations, but the labour would scarcely be repaid by the result, for 
it would only prove that he took his subject wherever he found it ; 
and this he nowhere attempts to deny or conceal. 

Another source from which Hans Sachs derived his Schwanke 
was the well-known history of “ Till Eulenspiegel.” ‘Till Eulenspiegel 
is the personification of impudence and effrontery, seasoned with wit 
and humour. He is closely connected with the lying and rascally 
servants of Terence, and with Scapin and Mascarille. He is not 
absolutely bad, but he is thoroughly unscrupulous. He is not 
unacquainted with the stocks and the pillory, and when all his tricks 
fail him, he may not impossibly fall in with the hangman. This 
character is familiar enough in most literatures. In that of Germany 
he is a very Proteus. He appears as the Friar Ameis and as the 
Parson of Kalenberg, as Peter Leu and as Bochart, and under many 
another alias. ‘Towards the end of the fifteenth century, however, 
he assumes the name of Till Eulenspiegel, and becomes so celebrated 
that he supplies the French language with a new word, “ espiégle.” 
It is possible—indeed, some have so asserted—that ‘Till Eulenspiegel 
was not wholly a myth. Meénage gives him a local habitation, to 
wit, Saxony. “Un Allemand du pays de Saxe, nommeé Till Ules- 
piegle, qui vivait vers 1480, était un homme céltbre en petites 
fourberies ingénieuses. Sa vie ayant été composée en allemand, on a 
appelé de son nom un fourbe ingénieux. Ce mot a passé ensuite en 
France, dans la méme signification, cette vie ayant été traduite et 
imprimée avec ce titre: histoire joyeuse et récréative de Till Ules- 
piegle, lequel par aucunes fallaces ne se laissa surprendre ni 
tromper.” 

But it is neither in his imitations from the French fabliaux, nor 
in his adaptations from the rogueries of Till Eulenspiegel, that Hans 
Sachs appears to greatest advantage. His best Schwanke are un- 
doubtedly those which he has founded on the occurrences of simple 
burgher life, on events which had fallen under his own observation, 
of which his keen sense of humour had shown him the ludicrous 
side, and to which his caustic wit and his experience of men added 
the satirical point which is as the seasoning of the Schwanke. 
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Although, as we have seen, Hans Sachs’s home life was of the 
happiest, and although he repeatedly praises the fidelity, the kindly 
disposition, and the many virtues of his wife, he is never more 
natural than when describing scenes of household dissension and 
when holding up to ridicule the vices or the foibles of women. His 
satire is especially keen, and his laughter more than usually sardonic, 
when the scolding, vixenish, sour-tempered termagant is his theme. 
One day, he tells us in one of these merry tales, the devil came on 
earth, having resolved to take unto himself a wife and to enjoy for a 
while the comtorts of married life. But, alas! his illusion was short- 
lived and roughly dispelled. Scarcely had he forsaken his bachelor’s 
freedom when his misery began. Scolding and screaming by day 
and night soon made his home unbearable to him, accustomed as he 
was to hard usage in another place. In despair he rushed wildly 
away to live anywhere, in the wilderness or in the woods, rather than 
under the same roof with his tormentor. And as he fled, he thought 
and felt what a later devil has tersely expressed :— 
I've been a deil the feck o’ my life, 
But I ne’er was in hell till I met wi’ a wife. 

Contrary to the adage, this particular devil was not a gentleman, at 
least in so far as living in idleness is a qualification for that dignity. 
So, for an easy, remunerative profession, he associated himself to a 
doctor, the condition being that he should supply patients, by the 
simple process of entering into their bodies and tormenting them so 
horribly that they should at once send for the doctor to free them 
from their pain. On his arrival the devil was of course to disappear, 
and the easily earned fee was to be divided equally between the two 
rogues. For their first victim they chose an old usurer, and their 
début was a complete success. ‘The doctor demanded and received 
thirty thalers for the wonderful cure. But having been capable of 
one knavish trick, he did not stick at a second, and kept back ten of 
the thalers for himself, declaring that he had been paid only twenty. 
Of course the devil knew better; but possibly dreading lest the 
doctor should prove too much for him, as his own wife had done, 
he prudently held his tongue, contented to wait for his revenge. It 
was not long delayed. A portly canon was the next victim on which 
the doctor and his infernal accomplice fastened. But now matters 
took a very different turn. The devil, instead of departing quietly, 
according to agreement, turned round on his thieving partner, 
refusing to do the bidding of one who had cheated him of five 
thalers. This was an unpleasant predicament for the doctor, and, 
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at first, his despair was great. Soon, however, a plan occurred to 
him, and going out of the room for a while, he returned hastily, 
calling out to his partner that his wife had come with a decree 
which she had obtained against him from the tribunal, and was on 
the look-out for him in the yard below. “What!” cried the devil 
in his terror, “ my wife come for me? I'd rather go back to hell than 
live with her; it is quieter there than in her house.” With this the 
hen-pecked demon rushed through the window, leaving a strong 
smell behind him. 

Hans Sachs has been called the father and founder of the 
German drama. In this, though there is some truth, there is also 
much exaggeration. He can but lay slight claim, we think, to any 
influence on the higher branch of the dramatic art, on tragedy. 
Indeed, the characteristic difference between tragedy and comedy 
was unknown to him. He divides his dramatic productions into 
tragedies, comedies, and Shrove-tide plays. ‘The title tragedy is 
given to all those pieces which culminate in the death of one or 
more of the characters. When the dénotiment is less sensational 
the piece is called a comedy, while the Shrove-tide plays represent 
exclusively the low comic or broadly farcical element. ~The poet 
totally ignores thé tunities both of time and place, and does not bind 
himself to either, even for the space of one act. Of the very tech- 
nicalities of the art he has but primitive notions. He retains the 
division into acts, with which the classical drama had made him 
acquainted, but with him it is perfectly arbitrary, and in no way 
connected with the progress of the action. In the tragedies, and in 
those of the comedies that introduce characters above the simple 
burgher class, there is a total want of dramatic ‘spirit. Kings, 
princes, men and women, angels and virtues, God and the devil, all 
speak the language and express the sentiments of the Niirnberg 
shoemaker. Nor is there much, if any, appreciation of tragic 
sublimity. The most dramatic scenes are rendered in the same 
strain as the trivial details of ordinary life, and show no more feeling 
in the characters themselves than though they were mere puppets. 

Perhaps no better proof can be given of the utter want of that 
dramatic spirit which makes the author forget his own personality, 
which fills him for the time with the thoughts and sentiments of his 
characters, which inspires him with language suited to their condition 
and to the circumstances under which they appear, than Hans Sachs’s 
invariable habit of ending all his plays, serious and humorous alike, 
as he does his other poems, by a rhyme on his own name, such, for 
example, as the following :— 
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That good to all from this may wax 
With fair good-night doth wish Hans Sachs. 

It is on the Shrove-tide plays that Hans Sachs’s fame as a 
dramatic poet must chiefly rest. Here, as in his Schwanke, his rol- 
licking gaiety and his lively satire captivate the reader’s interest, and 
oblige him to join in Sachs’s sometimes rather boisterous mirth. As 
regards the subject-matter of the farces, it is the broad joke of the 
Schwinke. Indeed, in many instances, the same subject is presented 
under both forms. The Narrenschneiden, “ where the doctor cures 
a bloated and lethargic patient by cutting out half-a-dozen fools 
from his interior,” is known through Carlyle’s cursory notice of it. 
It is also that which is most accessible to English readers, being it- 
cluded in Wackernagel’s Specimens of the German Writers. It can 
scarcely be taken, however, as typical of the Fastnachtspiel. Scenes 
of domestic life, conjugal squabbles, and, as in the Schwanke, the 
shrewish disposition of the sex,— which he, at least, does not represent 
as the softer one,—these are the materials from which Hans Sachs 
constructs his simple plots. Here his characters are as true as they 
are unnatural in the more pretentious tragedies, for here he describes 
the men and women amongst whom he moved and lived, whose 
language he spoke, and whose sentiments he thoroughly understood 
and often shared. ‘Der bose Rauch,” to take an example of the 
conjugal farce, is nothing but the exaggeration of a scene which 
doubtless many a Niirnberg household may have witnessed, and 
which, deprived of its coarser features, we can almost imagine in one 
which the master shoemaker doubtless knew well, that of poor, long- 
suffering Albrecht Diirer and his shrewish wife. It is literally a 
struggle for the “ breeches,” which are hung up on the stage to en- 
courage the combatants to mighty deeds. But, alas! the poor hen- 
pecked husband is ignominiously defeated, and his last state is much 
worse than the first. 

The Fastnachtspiel existed long before Hans Sachs. Even in 
Niirnberg itself he had had predecessors in Hans Folz, the barber, 
and Hans Rosenbliit, the illuminator. But he may be considered as 
the first who introduced into it situations of real comic interest, who 
preserved a certain truth and reality in the characters, and who 
attempted, not without success, to hold the mirror up to nature. 

Before we take our leave of Hans Sachs we would call attention 
to the spirit which breathes in his works; a spirit which, though it 
may not be discernible in each separate production, cannot but 
impress us when we come to consider them as a whole, and which, 
even more than his unparalleled fertility, or any other characteristic 
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that could be pointed out in his poems, sets him far above his con- 
temporaries. One outcome of it is his ardent enthusiasm in the 
cause of reform. He abhorred insincerity and shams in every shape. 
Wherever he found them, whether in the family circle or in the 
wider sphere of society, he attacked them boldly and relentlessly. 
The greatest and most crying insincerity of his time was that which 
called forth Protestantism. Protestantism, therefore, is the predomi- 
nant and absorbing idea of Hans Sachs’s poetry. But Protestantism 
is not with him a mere formalism, no vain hair-splitting about 
abstruse dogmas. It is the spirit of the dignity of man’s nature war- 
ring against the abuses and the corruption of the clergy; it is the 
conviction of the freedom of man’s will spurning the fetters imposed 
upon the human intellect. In this sense Hans Sachs is indeed, as 
he has been styled, the poet of the Reformation. For the resi, 
however, as regards his actual doctrinal belief, poems on the Virgin 
and on the Eucharist prove that, whilst protesting against the laxity 
and corruption of the Catholic Church, he still retained some of its 
essential dogmas. 

Another notable trait in Hans Sachs is his patriotism—a rare 
virtue in the middle ages. There was no common country in a land 
where -party was so often armed against party, and town against 
town, where the powerful nobles were at continual war with each 
other, and where opposition to the Crown was not unfrequently the 
only motive powerful enough to hold them together. But Hans 
Sachs was amongst the first to feel that there were stronger ties than 
those which bound the burgher to his town, or the vassal to his lord 
—those which bound each individual to his country. 

These sentiments are embodied in many an eloquent appeal to 
all conditions—to princes and nobles, to the clergy and to the 
guilds, to artizans and peasants—to unite for the common weal,—for 
the Respublica, not for the common weal of the democrat,—for Hans 
Sachs believes in a society such as, according to him, God has 
made it: a society of various grades and orders, under the wise rule of 
a monarch. For him the Divine right of kings is a reality, but not a 
greater reality than the Divine right of the artizan, than his own 
Divine right and mission to work and to sing. 


LOUIS BARBE. 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT UNDER 
THE ANCIEN REGIME. 


Sur vous tomberont vos maisons, 
Vos chasteaux et vos tenements, 
Car nous sommes vos fondements.—-.4/ain Chartier. 


ERTAIN wild animals, male and female, are to be seen 

scattered about the country, black, livid, and burnt up by 
the sun, attached to the soil which, with invincible obstinacy, they 
dig and delve. ‘They have, nevertheless, an articulate voice, and 
when they stand up we perceive that they have a human face, and in 
fact are human beings. At night they withdraw into dens, in which 
they subsist on black bread, water, and roots.” Such is the picture 
drawn by La Bruytre of the French peasant of the Louis Quatorze 
period. It bears a certain resemblance to the Connaught tenant of 
our own day; in both cases the wild animal has shown that he 
possesses, and can on occasion use, the sharp teeth peculiar to the 
savage state. Later on, Diderot describes a similar condition ; the 
labourers toiling from daybreak till even with black bread and water 
from the stream for all nourishment, “but they are gay, they sing, 
they make their coarse jests, they laugh. At night they return to 
find the naked children collected round a reeky hearth, a woman 
hideous and filthy, and a bed of dry leaves—and their lot is neither 
better nor worse than my own.” 

A work lately published by M. Babeau, “ Le Village sous l’Ancien 
Régime,” having for its special subject the organization of the old 
village communes, throws much valuable incidental light on the 
provincial life and condition of high and low, noble and peasant, 
under that feudal system recently described by Mr. Froude as “a 
discipline of obedience in all classes of society,”! but which may also 
be explained as 

That good old rule, the simple plan, 


That he should keep who has the power, 
And he should take who can. 





' Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1880. 
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The book is the product of much patient research in old charters, 
provincial archives, parish accounts, and the like—records which 
revolutionary destructiveness has rendered far more scarce in France 
than in this country. However, when comparing the opinions he 
deduces from his collection of facts with those maintained by De 
Tocqueville, D’Esterno, Du Cellier, &c., I think it must be admitted 
that M. Babeau is too thorough an antiquary not to take a somewhat 
over-favourable view of the good old times. Consequently, in his 
hands, La Bruyére’s wild animal is transformed into a dignified 
patriarch, fulfilling his duties as a Christian, exercising his rights as a 
citizen, and taking his share in the government of his little world, the 
commune, with equal zeal and intelligence. In attempting to give a 
summary of M. Babeau’s interesting pages, I shall, whilst citing the 
opposing judgments of well-known authorities, refrain as much as 
possible from adding criticisms of my own. 

‘To begin at the beginning. In the time of St. Louis, lay society 
was divided into nobles, freedmen, and serfs. Of this lowest class 
M. Babeau says so little that a few details taken from Philippe de 
Beaumanoir, the great French jurisconsult of the thirteenth century, 
may not be amiss, though it must be remembered that customs 
varied greatly in different provinces. The serf was attached to the 
soil, was a slave in every respect, his person, and in some districts 
even his daily earnings, being the property of his master,! who, more- 
over, under the law of mortmain, was the inheritor of whatever goods 
or lands his serf might die possessed of over and above the sum of 
five sous. “ Lisers ne pot lessier en son testament, plus grant somme 
que cinq sous.”? Whilst asserting that, “according to natural law, 
everyone is free,”* Beaumanoir endeavours to explain the origin of 
this unnatural servitude. Vassals, for ignoring the call of their chief 
to arms, were sometimes condemned to bondage, “ they and their 
heirs for ever ;” others, out of poverty, sold themselves ; others, for 
the sake of protection, gave themselves to some noble ; others, again, 
out of extreme devotion, offered themselves and their children to 
some saint, and became serfs to the Church (these were known as 
“Sainteurs.”)4 Serfs were forbidden to put either their sons into 
holy orders, or their daughters into a convent, not because their 
lowly state unfitted them to serve before the altar, but because by 
entering religion these persons would become enfranchised, and their 


1 Les Coutumes du Beauvoisis, par Philippe de Beaumanoir. Edition Beugnot, 
chap. xlv., ‘‘ Des Desaveus et des Servitudes.” 

* Ibid., chap. xii. 

3 Ibid., chap. xlv, 

‘ Ibid, 
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seignior be defrauded of his property. Freedom could also be 
claimed by him who could prove himself to be a bastard, for “ servi- 
tude is by inheritance, and an illegitimate child is incapable of 
inheriting anything from his parents whether for good or evil.” ' On 
the same argument the admission of the disease-stricken bastard to 
the local lazaretto was contested, for these charitable institutions 
were intended only for natives, and though the suffering wretch might 
have been born and bred in their midst, yet, having by birth “no 
lineage, he could inherit no right, therefore he could no more claim 
the succour of the hospital than could a foreigner from out of Spain.”? 
The evidence of serts and bastards was only available against their 
fellows in social misfortune. Serfs were incapable of rendering 
military service, and knights would certainly have objected to such 
companions-in-arms ; yet that serfs as well as villeins had bought 
lands and military fiefs (probably from nobles in want of money to 
follow the Crusades) is evident from a decree promulgated by St. 
Louis, intended to arrest an anomaly so antagonistic to the spirit of 
feudal tenure.‘ In Beauvoisis the serf was treated with unusual con- 
sideration, and was allowed tc seek a livelihood outside his seignior’s 
jurisdiction, residence being of course prohibited in such towns as 
through privilege or custom could confer liberty on their inhabitants. 
The law in the case of mixed marriages appears curious, the children 
inheriting social position from the mother.> Ifa knight married a 
serf,® though she became thereby enfranchised, yet all the offspring of 
that marriage were serfs, and could never attain to knighthood. 
Whilst, if a serf married a freedwoman,’ he could hold her fief on her 
behalf, and their children were free. 

' Les Coutumes du Beauvoisis, par Philippe de Beaumanoir. Edition Beugnot, 
chap. xlv. 

? Ibid., chap. lvi. 

* Ibid., chap. xxxix. 

* Ibid., chap. xlviii. ‘‘ Cum datum fuisset nobis intelligi quod, licet Guillelmus 
de Mastacio esset innobilis, attamen ipse milicie cingulum, sine licencia nostra, 
assumpserat, mandavimus inquiri super hoc veritatem, ” &«.—Zes Olim., Phil.4, 1312. 

5 ‘*Ne porquant se le mere estoit serve, et li peres fust gentix hons et chevaliers, 
ne noz accordons noz pas qu'il puissent estre chevalier, porce qu'il sunt serf, 
par le reson de le mere.” ‘‘ Et se li hons qui est francis, a esposée une serve, ou 
il l’espose aprés ce que francise li fu donnée, le francise ne vaut riens, fors que 4 
se personne, car tuit li enfant qui naissent de le serve, de quelque persone qu’il 
soient engenré, sunt serf, exepté les enfans qui sunt engenré en elles hors de 
mariage, car bastars ne pot estre tenus pour sers, porce qu’il est hors de lignage.” 

* **Ce n’est pas doute que s’aucuns prent par mariage cele qui estoit se serve 
+ . «+ il li donne franquise.””—Chap. xlv. 

7 «Quant il avient que hons est sers et il prent une feme franque, tuit li 
enfans sunt franc.’ ‘* Li hons de poeste pot tenir fief. . . Quant il a gentil feme 
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In the next century, king and nobles being alike impoverished by 
war, Louis Hutin (1315) called upon the serfs to come forward and 
buy their freedom, so that “dans le royaume de France la chose 
en vérité fut accordante au nom;” liberty being, as Veuillot remarks, 
more usually obtained in that country by purchase than by force. 
That the bait was not sufficiently alluring is evident from the royal 
complaint that some “ par mauvez conseil, et deffaute de bons avis, 
préférent de rester dans la chetivité de servitude que venir a l’estat 
de franchise.” However, the practical enfranchisement of the 
people may be considered to date from this period, and even the 
very term of serf was forbidden by Charles VI. as opprobrious. 
Far different was it in other and neighbouring countries ; in Germany 
especially, feudal slavery in all its rigour was maintained till the 
close of the eighteenth century ;'! the armies of Frederick II. and of 
Maria Theresa were composed almost exclusively of serfs. Yet one 
relic, peculiarly distinctive of the old bondage, appears to have 
lingered on in some of the French provinces, notably in that of 
Lorraine, only to be finally abolished by the Revolution, i.¢., the law 
of mortmain. Nevertheless, it may be remarked, that by this custom 
the dead peasant wa3 not more unjustly yet legally robbed by his 
seignior than was the deceased foreigner by the sovereign, for by the 
“droit d’aubaine,” the goods of any stranger dying in France 
became confiscated to the Crown—an inhospitable rule, alluded to 
by many travellers from Marino Cavalli? to Horace Walpole. 
Smollett,? however, states that by old convention the natives of 
Switzerland and Scotland were specially exempt from this post- 
mortem tax. In fact, as the French kings were greatly dependent 
on levies of mercenaries from those nations, it was, we may suppose, 
found necessary to treat them at least with comparative honesty. 

But, returning to M. Babeau, we find ourselves chiefly interested 
in the class of freedmen or villeins, a class which, having neither 
privilege nor protector, was early driven by oppression and tyranny 
to devise associations as a means of self-defence. No exact date 
can be assigned for the first formation of these unions, but, at all 
events, as early as the eleventh century, the peasants are found, 
under the leadership of their priests, taking their recognised share 
in enforcing the Truce of God. In the thirteenth century‘ Beau. 


espousée. . . . et en tel cas li hons de poeste ne tient pas le fief comme sien, 
mais comme de se feme.””— Coutumes du Beauvoisis, Beaumanoir, chap. xlviii, 

1 L’Ancien Régime, par De Tocqueville, livre ii., chap. i. 

2 1546, Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, 

* Travels through France and Italy, by Dr, Smollett, 1763. 

* Beaumanoir, Les Coutumies du Beauvoisis, chap. xxi., ‘* De Compaignie,” 
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manoir distinguishes two kinds of companies founded on community, 
“the one of the commune granted by the seignior and by charter,” 
the other “of the people and villages where there is no commune, 
which they call ‘ villes bateices.’” The first, the “ communes jurées,” 
had established and recognised rights, chief amongst which was the 
position held by their mayor as magistrate ; nevertheless, these fell 
into decay, disappearing altogether with that feudal organisation 
which had invented them ; whilst the last, the ‘‘ communeautés,” weak 
and unpretending in their origin, and with no rights save such as 
were the product of “ natural evolution,” throve for centuries. 

The primary duty of these associations was the protection of those 
lands the tenure of which by the peasant dated from the early days 
when great part of the country consisted of forests and wastes, when 
the serfs were insufficient in number for the work required, and the 
seignior was glad to obtain the labour of the freedman by grants of 
what was then comparatively worthless. But as the land gained in 
value by cultivation the peasant had constantly to contend for old 
rights of possession and custom ; and then, true to “the art !-which 
the majority of French kings have exercised, that of dividing men in 
order to govern them the more absolutely,” the Crown would often 
aid the law in upholding the vassal against the encroachments of 
the seignior, even to the extent of reinstating the villagers in the 
ownership of communal land, which, bankrupt perhaps by heavy 
war taxation, they had been forced to sell to the nobles for a mere 
trifle. 

Besides the defence of its own interests, there gradually devolved 
on the community the maintenance of the Church and the collection 
of both the seigniorial and royal taxes-—so that the three powers, 
seignior, priest, and {king, whilst making use of the self-formed and 
democratic institution for its own ends, were by that very deed 
compelled to recognise its legal existence, and grant it certain 
liberties. When the community provided money for the repair of 
roads, fords, wells, &c., the seignior conceded it a certain control 
over the expenditure of those funds. The law-suits in support of 
its various rights grew numerous and expensive, often incredibly 
trivial and vexatious, but the recognition of its representative (establis) 
in the courts of justice followed as a necessary sequence. The clergy 
threw upon it the maintenance of portions of the church, especially 
the nave and the belfrv; these therefore became communal property, 
and available for various civil purposes, whilst to the people was 
invariably accorded the right of electing the churchwardens, The 

1 De Tocqueville, Z’ Ancien Régime, chap, xviii. 
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monarch was obliged to apply direct to the community for those 
levies which the seignior would have regarded as likely to diminish 
his own dues, and of which consequently he would not have aided 
the collection ; in return, these peasant unions were accorded the 
liberty of assembling for the assessment of the taxes, and even the 
right of collectively resisting oppression. At last, in the sixteenth 
century, they are found choosing delegates to elect deputies to the 
States-General, The next century brought the great fundamental 
change in provincial government—the establishment by Louis XIV. 
of the system of intendants. “As the kings of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, especially Philip the Fair, made use of law as a 
weapon with which to fight against the privileges of the landed 
proprietor, and in the fifteenth, of gunpowder to batter down their 
castle walls; so, later, Louis XIV. invented intendants and absenteeism, 
drawing the great proprietors from their provinces to bask in the 
sunshine of Court life, and to be denuded of whatever remained of 
their influence.”! From this era the unfortunate peasant had two 
masters to obey, and double demands to satisfy both in money and 
personal service. The seignior had indeed chastised them with whips, 
the king would besides chastise them with scorpions. Still, their mode 
of self-government remained intact, despite the efforts of the Crown to 
capitalise even the poor little parish appointments. ‘‘ Whenever your 
Majesty creates an office,” said a courtier to Louis XIV., “God 
creates a fool to buy it.” However, his attempt to make the village 
syndicate vendible proved an exception to the rule ; no purchaser 
could be found, and the rural community was left in possession of 
its chief prerogatives, the right of assembly and the election of 
its officers, till the eve of the Revolution, when on the ruins of the 
coramunal system were at last firmly established the foundations of 
the existing municipal rule—a reform by which the general adminis- 
tration of the country was centralised and consolidated at the 
expense of the individual liberties of the villages. 

’ Less fortunate than their country neighbours, the towns? had long 
before found their privileges made articles of traffic. A royal edict 
of 1722 naively explains that “the necessities of our finances oblige 
us to seek the safest means of relief ;” and, in fact, from 1692 the town 
magistrates, no longer elected by the citizens, bought their nomina- 
tions from the Crown, whilst municipal charters were revoked 
and re-granted for money whenever the measure could be prudently 
attempted. Seven times in eighty years was this farce enacted. 
1 P’Esterno (M.), Des Priviligi’s de [Ancien Régime, &c., 1867. : 
® De Tecqueville, book ii., chap. iii, 
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Again, the same idea of political economy is recognisable in Colbert's 
edict! (1673) touching the “communeautés industrielles ” (or trade 
guilds) ; though these were doubtless in some respects benefited, 
yet the primary object of the specious reform was attained when 
300,000 francs were netted at a single haul by compelling these cor- 
porations to take out letters of confirmation. Not content to tamper 
solely with the privileges of the lower orders, Louis XIV.? annulled 
all titles of nobility acquired and purchased during the preceding 
eighty-two years, the greater number having been granted by him- 
self, and then the rapacious monarch issued, in consideration of 
further payments, fresh patents for what he chose to term “titres 
obtenus par surprise.” The credit of the invention, however, must 
not be altogether ascribed to Louis XIV. ; he had only improved 
upon his predecessors’ practice. Some families, in the interval be- 
tween 1598 and 1771, paid three or four several times for their titles,* 
and even the peculiar position of bastards had been taken into 
account and utilised for financial purposes as early as 1600, when 
they were made to take out letters of nobility. Of a communal as- 
sembly in medizval times M. Babeau gives a very picturesque 
sketch. On the order of the seignior the official messenger would 
make the round of the village, “d’huis en huis,” or, to use the older 
phrase, “de pot en pot,” giving notice of the intended meeting. 
The following Sunday, after service, the bell would summon all the 
parish worthies to gather in front of the church, where, beneath the 
shade of the old traditional elm, they would deliberate, under 
guidance of their syndic, on the business in question, such as the 
sale or purchase of communal property, the repair of the church, the 
felling of the timber, or the election of 2 new syndic, schoolmaster, 
herdsman, or other parish officer, settling the matter by vote, their 
decisions being afterwards put into legal form by their notary. 
Sometimes they would be called upon to consider the justice of their 
seignior’s demands, and to determine whether or not his exactions 
should be resisted by law. 

In some cases all the inhabitants, “ voisins et voisines,” Audrey 
as well as Touchstone, took part in the transactions. Indeed, 
though Beaumanoir® puts various ungallant restrictions on the 


! De Tocqueville, book ii. chap. 10; also /istoive des Classes Laborieuses, pat 
Du Cellier, chap. x. 

2 Ibid., book ii, chap. x. 

* Ch. Lonandre, Za Noblesse Frangaise sous f Ancienne Monarchie. 

* Latin ‘‘ postis.” 
* Beaumanoir, Costumes du Beauvoisis, chap. ‘‘ Des Preuves.” 
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admission and value of female evidence in courts of law, the political 
rights of women seem, in some instances, to have been freely 
allowed. In Auvergne they appear to have held office as church- 
wardens, whilst the town council of La Caditre honoured the Virgin 
Mary in 1536 by admitting her into their municipal body. On the 
other hand, the expediency of allowing unmarried men to vote was 
occasionally challenged on the ground that they were not fit judges 
of the common weal. 

Unlike the mayors of the chartered communes, the syndic, the 
elective head of the rural community, had no magisterial power. 
His duties were arduous, and his position was so far from enviable 
that, according to the complaint of one who had held the office, “ to 
be a syndic was to be, in fact, the valet of the parish.” Under the old 
seigniorial rule he was president of the parish assembly, guardian of 
its archives, receiver of its contributions, and its representative in all 
law-suits ; subsequently, he was called upon by the Government to 
organise the arrangements for the militia and for the royal corvée, 
besides aiding the levy of taxes ; he was expected also to furnish the 
intendant with reports on the general state of affairs. As, even in 
the eighteenth century, the syndic was often unable to read or write, 
these communications must have been peculiar. Elected perhaps 
against his inclinations, and only forced by dread of various penal- 
ties to take office, he was bound to protect the interests of his 
troublesome clients against the exactions of the seignior, who would 
possibly meet his remonstrances with blows. If intimidated by such 
treatment into undue subserviency, the intendant would, by fine and 
imprisonment, arouse his drooping courage and spur him on in the 
people’s cause. Small and restricted political rights are often rather 
a curse than a blessing to their possessors, and equally irksome to 
both electors and elected was the privilege of appointing the tax- 
collector. ‘The community was compelled to nominate, the nominee 
was compelled to accept an ill-paid office, which, while making him 
a natural object of dislike and hatred in his district, rendered him 
liable to incarceration if the parishioners failed to pay their allotted 
contributions. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century the tithe-holders made 
the community share with them the cost of church repairs, an 
arrangement which tended to blend lay and clerical interests in a 
manner now obsolete. Besides, the sacred edifice in olden time was 
not merely a house of worship, but a rock of defence as well—a 
stronghold to the shelter of which, in seasons of danger, the peasant 


could withdraw his family, goods, furnitute, and cattle. An edict of 
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1395 relating to fortresses expressly includes in the list fortified 
churches, and a few such are still to be found in different parts of 
the country. The nave was maintained by the villagers, and an- 
swered all the purposes of a town hall, being used for the communal 
assembly, for the school, for the storage of wood and corn, and even, 
in the demoralisation of the sixteenth century, for markets, dances, 
and plays. The belfry was an object of peculiar regard and affection 
—a valuable sentiment,' which, when taxed at the rate of 25 livres 
for each bell, brought to the royal treasury in 1554 no less a sum 
than 13,000 écus. The love of home is still called “TV esprit du 
clocher.” Solemnly baptized, inscribed with the name of some saint, 
and confided to the care of the schoolmaster, the village bell pealed 
to charm away the threatening thunderstorm, sounded the curfew 
and the Angelus, announced births and deaths, rang the tocsin for fire 
or as a warning of the approach of marauders; whilst occasionally it 
would summon the villagers to defy the law, and protect some 
popular band of smugglers against the king’s guards—a treasonable 
crime, for which, in 1717, the bells were, by order of the intendant, 
taken down and whipped by the executioner. 

A salary, called “ portion congrue,” which, from 120 francs in the 
reign of Charles IX., had by 1786 gradually increased to 700 francs, 
was paid by the tithe-holders to the village priest. This inadequate 
stipend the community was constantly called on to supplement, after 
having contributed the ordinary tithes, which, if applied to their 
natural uses, would have amply sufficed for such purposes; in 
addition, the parishioners paid various illegal fees (“le casuel”) to the 
priest, for baptisms, marriages, burials, and even for admission to 
the holy table, and lastly, they were bound to provide him with a 
suitable house or lodging. ‘The right of the priest to receive the 
testamentary wishes of the dying was, it is needless to remark, 
exercised to the utmost for the good of the Church, burial being 
sometimes denied those who had neglected to bequeath funds for 
the celebration of masses. ‘The priest was also the parish registrar, 
but his records were most imperfectly kept, and religion forbad that 
they should be tarnished by the insertion of the names of those who 
had died under her ban. 

The various privileges claimed by the seignior from the servants 
ot the Church, in return for the compliment he paid his Creator by 
the public performance of his devotions, provided many a subject 
for bickering.? One noble enjoyed the right of attending divine 


1 Relations des Ambassadeurs Venitiens, Giovanni Capello. 
* Histoire de la Vie privée des Franzois, par Le Grand d’Aussy (pub. 1782). 
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service carrying his falcon on his wrist; whilst another had the 
rarer privilege of placing that bird of prey on the altar itself. 
Their seat in the chancel, the due presentation to them, their family 
and servants, of holy water, wafer,and incense, were deemed matters 
of the greatest importance. The seignior claimed that holy water 
should be offered to him with an aspergillus ; the priest, obeying 
against his will, used so large a one as to spoil the great man’s new 
wig. On another occasion a lady was thoroughly drenched by the 
same malicious means, whilst a law-suit of twenty-six years’ duration 
was required before another obstinate priest would agree to cense 
the seignior in the particular mode desired. Yet, though a great 
lady! of sporting tastes might fire two or three balls through the hat 
of an honest priest who had displeased her, or irate curés threaten 
that the recalcitrant of their flock should be metamorphosed into 
were-wolves, the village priest in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, himself of bourgeois if not of actual peasant origin, usually 
gained the respect and confidence of his simple-minded parishioners, 
the more readily, too, as he was often the only man of education who 
mixed with them. “In the eighteenth century,?a village is a community 
of which all the members are poor, ignorant and coarse—its magistrates 
as uncultured and despised as the rest ; its syndic unable to read ; 
its collector incapable of making up the accounts on which his own and 
his neighbours’ welfare depends. Not only has its former seignior 
no longer the right of governing it, but he would even consider it 
a degradation to trouble himself about its government.” Neverthe- 
less, the noble continued, to the fall of the Monarchy, rigorously to 
exact from the peasant all those dues which had originally been 
rendered as an equivalent for that care and protection which the 
feudal chief owed his vassals, but which, since the dismantling of the 
chateaux after the religious wars, he had become unable and unwil- 
ling to give them. Of these numerous seigniorial rights I will name 
but a few :— 

The “cens,”*a yearly payment in money or kind, often not 
exceeding a few farthings per acre, the rate having been immutably 
fixed in the early days of feudal land distribution ; to this the 
seignior could always add the “surcens.” “Terrage” was paid in 
kind, and apportioned to the produce of the crops. “Lods ct 
ventes ” may be best described as a fine due to the seignior when- 





! The Marquise de St. Micaud, a relation of the Mirabeau family. See Zcs 
Mirabeau, par L. Loménie, 1879. 

2 De Tocqueville, L’ Ancien Régime, chap. xii. 

* De Tocqueville and others. 
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ever the sale took place of any land chargeable with “cens ;” the rate 
varied from one-half to one-sixth of the purchase money. Their 
land-tenure dues, burdensome enough to the vassal, were also full 
of perplexities for the noble. M. Loménie instances two seigniors 
spending enormous sums in litigation to decide to which of the two 
belonged a yearly censuel rent of two sous, six deniers, and two 
fowls ; whilst others went to law for similar subdivided dues 
amounting to a fowl and a half, and even, on one occasion, to the 
sixteenth of a fowl.' The renewal, or rather the re-editing, of the 
rent-roll (terrier) of one property alone involved Madame la Mar- 
quise de Mirabeau in sixty different law-suits. 

Although, according to the old and significant phrase, the villein 
was “ taillable et corvéable & merci,” yet from the sixteenth century the 
seigniorial corvée was limited to twelve days in the year, during 
which time the peasant gave his own labour, that of his draught 
beasts, the use of his carts, &c., for whatever work might be required. 
As to the seigniorial taille, nominally for the maintenance of roads, 
bridges, &c., it was often merely an addition to the seignior’s purse, 
and was levied as often as he thought proper, by force of arms if 
necessary—“ La propriété c’est le vol.” 

Of the working of the various banalités (or prohibitions to grind 
corn, bake bread, press grapes, &c., elsewhere than at the seigniorial 
establishments), a large percentage of the raw material being retained 
as payment, I will give but one example. The “ban de vendange”? 
arbitrarily proclaimed the day for the vintage, irrespective of the 
state of the different vineyards ; whilst in Champagne, the grapes 
which, if pressed immediately, would make white wine, became, 
through the delay in waiting their turn at the seigniorial press, fit only 
for making redwine. Dues were levied at various stages of the process, 
from the vat to the bottling, and often amounted to an eighth of the 
value of the fruit: the peasant was meanwhile corvéable for the 
gathering of his seignior’s vintage and the manufacture of his wine ; 
whilst lastly,* by “ Banvin,” the seignior, turning publican, claimed the 
sole right during thirty or forty days of selling wine within the juris- 
diction of his fief. The wine-growing districts were the poorest, and 
the inhabitants were more wretched than in any of the other provinces. 

The “droit de péage,”*® which gave the seignior tolls on all 


* Les Mirabeau, par M. Loménie, vol. ii. chap. ‘* Un grand Nid a Proces.” 
? Charles Louandre, Za Noblesse Frangaise sous l! Ancienne Monarchie. 
* Arthur Young, Zravels in France, 1787-80. 

* Louandre and de Tocqueville, 
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provisions and merchandise traversing his roads, was often as extor- 
tionately levied as black-mail. The “droit de gite” entitled him 
and his suite when travelling to free board and lodging for a day 
anda night. His rights to the fish and game, his privilege of main- 
taining extensive rabbit warrens and large flocks of pigeons at the 
expense, and often ruin, of the peasant’s crops, were probably not 
more iniquitous than our own old game-laws. ‘‘Qu’était ce que les 
garennes, les colombiers, et les capitaineries? c’était le droit de 
chasser sur les terres d’autrui.” ! 

These exactions, as well as a multitude of others, had each their 
pecuniary value, but there was besides a long list of useless rights, 
some utterly odious, some only absurd and puerile. Thus, “the 
silence of the frogs”? was a custom in full force in Lower Brittany 
till 1789—the villeins beating the ponds and marshes all night to 
hinder the croak of the reptiles from breaking the slumbers of the 
luxurious noble. 

** Pi, PA, renotte pa (Paix, paix, grenouille, paix ; 

Veci M. l’Abbé que Dieu gi” Voici M. ’ Abbé que Dieu garde) * 
was the doggere! sung during their vigils by the peasants when the 
Abbé de Luxeuil stayed at his seigniory. 

On the people, besides this multitude of seigniorial dues, fell the 
whole weight of the royal imposts, from which were exempt every 
pretender to nobility and every petty place-holder. Louis XIV.‘ is 
said to have created 40,000 offices, whilst in 1785 Necker® declared 
that more than 4,000 places were being bought and sold, producing 
constantly new nobles, each fresh creation increasing the burden of 
the reduced numbers left in the tax-paying ranks. The royal taille, 
a property tax, was made unnecessarily severe by the frauds and 
rapacity of the aggressors and collectors. The royal dime, intended 
by Vauban as a substitute for the taille, became merely an addition 
to it ; whilst, more obnoxious still was the old-established “ gabelle,” 
or salt-tax, a tribute constantly evaded by means of an extensive 
contraband system, for taking part in which, men; women, and 
children were seized; Comte Mollien® asserting (1783) that out of 
6,000 convicts then in the galleys, one-third were smugglers. Under 
the royal corvée, not only was the labour of men and women 

1 D’Esterno. 

2 C, Louandre. 

* Michelet, Origines du Droit Francais. 

* D’ Esterno. 

* De Tocqueville, ‘‘ Qui vend Office, vend Fustice.” 
* Loménie, Les Mirabeau. 
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arbitrarily obtained for making those high roads whose magnificent 
scale and excellence, from the days of the Grand Monarque, have 
always attracted the comment of travellers, but the peasants with 
their carts and cattle were also requisitioned for building' barracks, 
for the transport of army-baggage, for the conveyance of criminals to 
gaol, &c. 

Last in point of origin, but by no means least hated and feared, 
came the enforced service in the militia established by Louvois in 1680, 
Till then, the demands on the peasant for military service had been, 
since the end of the Hundred Years’ War, far from onerous and never 
obligatory—an indulgence due to the unwarlike disposition of these 
children of the soil.2 At Poictiers the peasant rabble representing 
the French infantry had proved worse than useless, and had been 
ridden down and trampled under foot without compunction by their 
own nobles. The rancour thus caused was increased by mutual 
recriminations and by illegal demands that the villeins should pay 
the enormous ransoms asked by the English for the seigniors captured 
in that disastrous defeat. The feelings of class bitterness and distrust 
thus engendered long continued, and led to the employment of 
foreign mercenaries to supplement the small number of natives 
obtained by voluntary enlistment, and the undisciplined levies of 
the ban and arritre-ban, composed solely of fief-holders. 

Under Louis XIV.* the new force, except in years of extraordinary 
pressure, did not muster more than 60,000 enrolled for six years, 
necessitating, therefore, a yearly contingent of 10,000 men, or less 
than one soklier from each commune. In time of war the village 
scapegoat was generally assigned to garrison duty or, perhaps, was 
chosen to serve in the royal guards ; but during peace he remaine:! in 
his own district, probably engaged in agricultural labour, and only 
called out periodically for military exercise. His maintenance 
during winter, his equipment and his pay, devolved on his com- 
munity, and to these heavy pecuniary expenses is, no doubt, attribut- 
able much of that passionate anger against the “ personal servitude” 
of the system which is so frequently expressed in the provincial cahiers 
of ’89, for the levies were numerically very insignificant to those 
which the people have been compelled to furnish ever since the 
Marseillaise called on them to fight for freedom “till victory or death.” 


? De Tocqueville, chap. xii. 

* Du Cellier, Histoire des Classes Laborieuses. 

* Did Louis XIV. introduce rifles? Else, what means Voltaire by a note to 
the Poime de Fontenoy : ‘‘ Carabiniers, corps institué par Louis XIV. __ IIs tirent 
avec des carabines rayées,” 1745. 
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By right of tenure, every fief-holder, whether layman or eccle- 
siastic, was a magistrate, dispensing, according to the importance of 
his fief, haute, moyenne, or basse justice. The first took cognizance 
of all such graver crimes as were punishable with death, viz., murder, 
arson, rape, coining; the two others, with limits less defined and 
varying in different provinces, dealt with minor crimes and mis- 
demeanours. ‘These powers, which the seignior in former days had 
personally administered, were gradually transferred, by sale or other- 
wise, to his agent, who was possibly an illiterate servant or peasant ; 
even later, when the abuse caused the Crown to demand some sort 
of qualification from the seigniorial nominee, these village judges 
“seemed to think they were only established to serve their masters.” 
They tried to eke out their earnings by trade, some even turning 
publican, but' “the majority lived on the profits of their justice.” 
“ Compare, prix pour prix, les étrennes d’un juge 4 celles d'un 
marquis,” says Dandin? in that comedy which Racine assures us he 
has but adapted from the “ Wasps” of Aristophanes; though even 
the very episode of the condemnation of the dog to the galleys finds 
its counterpart in the judicial annals of the seventeenth century, for 
it is recorded that a sow was actually sentenced by a village judge to 
be hanged for having devoured a child, and harvest mice were 
criminally prosecuted for their depredations in the corn. 

However, those who strain at a gnat, proverbially swallow a 
camel; thus actual criminals were often allowed to escape because 
the expense of their prison maintenance would, in the first instance, 
fall on the “seigneur haut-justicier.” The cost, delay, and general 
failure in the administration of justice may be imagined from the fact 
that at the eve of the Revolution there were no fewer than 60,0003 
moyennes and basses justices in working, the jurisdiction of some 
not extending beyond the limits of a hamlet or perhaps of a single 
habitation. The constant appeals from these to the higher courts, to 
the royal judges, and to the parliaments, added to the Frenchman’s 
innate love of litigation, fostered a voracious multitude of lawyers of 
every grade, who, all of bourgeois origin, formed of themselves a kind 
of middle-class between the peasants and gentry. Meanwhile, the 
troops of the maréchaussée (road police), acting under direct royal 
authority, maintained order, enforced law, pursued criminals, 
suppressed mendicity, and drove the reluctant peasant to work 
either in corvée or militia. Under their rule and summary measures, 

1 Pansey. 
2 Les Plaideurs, Act i., Scene 4. 
* C, Louandre, Za Noblesse Frangaise. 
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the security of the highways was so complete as to excite the surprise 
of both Smollett' and Young—the latter travelling through France 
to the Dordogne before meeting with a single beggar. Despotic 
treatment could alone obtain this result. Consequently, we find that 
the Duc de Choiseul in 1767, thinking to abolish mendicity at a 
blow, had all the beggars throughout the kingdom seized, 50,000 in 
number, and despatched to the galleys or workhouses. 

The increase of English pauperism in the sixteenth century is, 
perhaps, too commonly ascribed to the abolition of the monastic 
orders ; at all events, the same difficulty arose in France at the same 
period, and has ever since continued, as in this country, to present a 
problem which neither politicians, economists, nor philanthropists 
have hitherto succeeded in solving. When the peasant was more or 
less an article of property, his maintenance in sickness naturally fell 
on his proprietor; asylums and infirmaries, though of the simplest 
description, were very numerous, and their support was regarded as a 
duty by both nobles and clergy. As liberty gained ground, and 
religious faith lost vigour, the Church misappropriated the revenues 
of the charitable institutions, and the seignior !—what claim to his 
care could be urged by the now emancipated peasant? In his 
necessities, he must henceforth look chiefly to his community for 
aid. 

The frequent ravages of armies, whether of friend or foe,? sending 
thousands of homeless and often pestilence-stricken villagers to 
wander vainly in search of refuge from town to town, only to find the 
gates closed against them, overwhelmed the country with beggars, 
regardless of the severest penalties. At last, under pressure of 
frequently recurring famines, those of 1694 and 1708 being perhaps 
the worst, pauperism became in incurable evil, ineffectually relieved 
at times by State assistance. In 1707 Vauban declared a tenth of 
the population to be mendicants. In 17253 the Normans were 
eating grass for food, and in 1751 twelve thousand workmen were 
begging in the streets of Rouen. Meanwhile, the great ecclesiastics 
lived and spent their tithes at Court; the parish priests, with their 
meagre “portion congrue,” were as poor as the labourers; whilst 
private charity, save for the institutions founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul, may almost be said to have been non-existent. In consequence 


' Travels through France and Italy, by Dr. Smollett, 1763 ; and A. Young’s 
Travels, 1787-89. 
? See Mémoires de Claude Huton, and also Yournal d'un Bourgeois de Paris 
sous le Regne de Francois I, 1515-36. 
* Baudrillart, Za Normandie Passé et Présent. 
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rather of the absenteeism encouraged by Colbert than of actual 
neglect in his provincial administration, agriculture fell into a 
deplorable condition, whilst the remedies adopted by the State were 
far from judicious, and merely demonstrated the ignorance of those 
who advised them. The climax was attained when Louis XIV., 
disregarding the rights of property, offered to whoever would cultivate 
them such lands as remained unsown or abandoned by their penniless 
owners. 

Suddenly one of Fashion’s freaks brought about a change, and 
the courtier who had never given a thought to the improvement of 
his estates, except as a pastime, if perchance he was exiled to them 
in disgrace,' threw aside the wooden dolls which just before had 
fully occupied the Parisian intellect, made a new toy out of 
agriculture, and straightway styled himself a Physiocrat—‘ that 
fanciful sect . . . . who, from their chambers at Paris and Versailles, 
offered opinions on every part of the farmer’s business.”? One of the 
founders, Dr. Quesnay,’ private physician to Madame de Pompadour, 
presents the new gospel, ‘“ L’Ami des Hommes,” to the royal con- 
cubine. “She has it on her table, but it is rather deep reading for 
ladies,” is his guarded report to the Mirabeaus. Yet so infectious is 
plausible folly that Turgot himself is seized with the novel doctrine, 
and, acting on the idea that national wealth consists solely in the 
fruits of the earth, thinks to cover his budget by a taxation levied 
entirely on the land produce—strange theory for one who was so 
well acquainted with the circumstances of rural distress as the 
former able intendant of Limousin. Meanwhile, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau boldly propounds the axiom that “the agricultural 
interest is the true basis of morality.” Alas! for his creed and his 
faith in “le produit net.” A few years elapse, and in 1791 his 
peasants not only refuse to pay anything to his bailiff, but demand 
from him receipts for the very rents which they withhold. Then 
probably would “L’Ami des Hommes” have been ready in the 
bitterness of his heart to assent to the verdict given in a later 
generation by the French Minister, M. Dumont, “ L’agriculture, 
c'est la maniére la plus sotte de se ruiner.” 


' The Bailli de Mirabeau writes : ‘* Lorsqu’en 1747 je revins d’ Angleterre, ot 
javais passé mon temps 4 ratiociner, je trouvai tout Paris occupé des Pantins.” 
These dolls, however, soon after became the rage among logical Englishmen, 
See caricatures in Wright’s History of England and House of Hanover, Walpole’s 
Memoirs, &c. 
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It is perhaps too often forgotten that it was not the Revolution 
that first gave land to the people, for there is abundant proof that 
the number of peasant proprietors in France in the eighteenth 
century far exceeded that in any other European country; the 
consequent subdivision of the land, to an extent ruinous alike to the 
occupier and to the interests of agriculture, was deplored by Turgot 
and Necker, whilst presenting a subject of wonderment to Young. 
To purchase a morsel of ground the French peasant would then, as 
now, practise for years the severest thrift, and live in squalid in- 
digence ; whilst, as a consequence of the keen competition for it, 
land was sold much above its value. It would appear from Young 
that #50 an acre was a common price, whilst he often names higher 
sums.' Not reckoning either wastes or vines or soils of extraordinary 
fertility, he computes the average rent at 15s. 7d. per acre; whilst 
rich pasture would let for as much as £ 6 2s. 6d. peracre. Provisions 
he found as dear in France as in England, labour, however, being 
seventy-six per cent. lower than in this country. Again, the actual 
production of the soit was less than with us, notwithstanding the 
superior fertility of the land ; however, if it paid three and a quarter 
per cent., as he reckons, the farmers had scarcely reason to complain, 
especially as it would seem from his own account that the English 
landowners did not get more than two and three-quarters per cent. 
However, I have found it impossible to reconcile his various estimates, 
and can only quote the figures as he gives them. It is curious to 
perceive that the use of salt as a condiment to food for cattle was quite 
unknown to Young till he met with the custom in France. Of the 
taxation in those days some idea may be formed from the fact that in 
Normandy the charges on a rent of 100 francs would amount to 67 
francs, including taille, accessoires, capitation, and vingti¢mes.? 

Except that in France the existence and maintenance of the 
village schools in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were due 
to the efforts of the peasant, and not, as in England, to the patronising 
care of the squire or parson’s family, the education of the people in 
both countries was probably much on a level—little or no progress 
having been made since the sixteenth century. In 1698, on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to ensure that all children of 
Protestants should be educated in the Catholic faith, Louis XIV. 
made primary religious instruction compulsory on everyone. Forth- 
with a certain amount of clerical supervision ensued, but, as usual, the 
community had to defray all the expenses connected with the school 


2 Young’s 7ravels in France and Italy, 1787-89. 
2 La Normandie, pax Baudrillart. 
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and the master. ‘The latter was almost always a layman, and, besides 
his tutorial duties, assisted in the church services, led the choir, and 
acted generally as parish clerk ; to be perfect in his calling it was 
desirable that he should be able to decipher for the information of 
the peasants the old manuscripts containing the ancient charters of 
the community. Statistics in 1789 for the district now forming the 
Department of Aube give the number of men able to read as 
seventy-two per cent., and of women as twenty-two per cent. Even 
under these circumstances the seigniors, strengthened in their selfish 
opinions by Voltaire, complained that the lower orders were over- 
educated, and in consequence litigious. 

I have now outlined the chief features of what M. Babeau calls 
“a communal liberty existing under a despotic supreme government.” 
The “liberty” appears to have consisted in the fact that, so long as 
the community supplied from off its own body the various pounds of 
flesh demanded by the royal, seignioral, and clerical Shylocks, it was 
permitted the privilege of buying and sharpening the knife, of 
choosing and paying the executioner, and of directing all the details 
for its own mutilation. 

E. BLANCHE HAMILTON. 
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THE CAT AND ITS FOLK.LORE, 


O animal enters more largely into the mythology and folk-lore 
of all the Indo-Eurepean nations than the Cat. In order, 
therefore, to ascertain the origin and growth of the extensive legends 
and superstitions which have, in the course of centuries, clustered 
round this favourite and domestic animal of man’s fireside, we must 
go back to the primitive past. Indeed, it is only by this means that 
many a curious item of traditional lore and maxim of modern 
belief can be explained on any satisfactory basis. Thus, for instance, 
in accordance with a popular fallacy, the cat is supposed to have a 
peculiar predilection for sucking the breath of young children ; but 
the majority of persons are probably unaware that this fanciful notion 
is only a survival of the old belief which credited the cat with a 
demoniac character. For this reason, in Germany, black cats are 
carefully kept away from the cradles of children. It is curious, 
however, to find modern“folk-lore assigning a reason of its own for 
this prejudice to the cat, the myth which gave rise to it having long 
ago become forgotten. In the Annual Register (January 25, 1791) 
occurs the following paragraph : “ A child of eighteen months old 
was found dead near Plymouth, and it appeared on the coroner's 
inquest that the child died in consequence of a cat sucking its 
breath, thereby occasioning a strangulation.” As it has been often 
pointed out, this extremely unphilosophical notion of cats preferring 
exhausted to pure air is devoid of all truth, but was invented to 
explain the superstitious dread which the cat’s presence, grounded on 
its traditionary association with the devil, occasions by the bedside. 
Referring then, in the first place, to the demoniac character- 
istics of the cat, it may be noted that the conception which gave 
rise to this mythical idea may be chiefly attributed, amongst other 
causes, to the supernatural powers which in early times it was said to 
possess. Thus, like the lynx, and the owl of Pallas Athene, it owes 
much of the honour originally conferred upon it to its eyes, that 
gleam in the midnight darkness like fire, and are in this way per- 
mitted to see the mysterious workings of nature which are hidden to 
mortal gaze, besides being favoured with an insight into the actions 
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of men. Under the cover of darkness, too, it was but natural that 
demons when bent on any evil enterprise should take the form of a 
cat: its keen far-seeing eyesight being of incalculable advantage to 
them when desirous of undertaking some midnight errand. It was 
probably, also, on account of this animal’s power of seeing in the 
night that the Egyptians represented the moon under the symbol of 
acat. In the same way we can understand why the chariot of the 
goddess Freyja, the Teutonic Venus, was drawn by cats, and why 
Holda was accompanied by maidens riding on cats, or themselves 
distinguished in feline iorm.' It was only natural, too, as soon as 
celestial honours had once been conferred on the cat, that an ex- 
tensive mythological career should gradually be assigned to it. By 
degrees its supernatural qualities would be embodied in the folk-tales 
of various countries, and a prominence given to it in the superstitions 
of everyday life. By this means may be traced the development up 
to the present century of that wide-spread and deep-rooted supersti- 
tion by which the cat has been invested with demoniac charac- 
teristics, and generally represented in this and other countries as 
the “familiar” of witches. 

Without, however, entering very fully into the importance with 
which the cat was invested in olden times, by reason of the super- 
natural element supposed to reside in it, we may briefly note that by 
the Egyptians it was so highly honoured as “to receive sacrifice and 
devotions, and to have stately temples erected to its honour”; we 
may further allude to what Herodotus says of the sudden impulse 
which seized the Egyptian cats to leap into the fire, and the attempts 
of the Egyptians to prevent it. It is related, too, that in whatever 
house a cat died, all the family shaved their eyebrows. Diodorus 
Siculus, moreover, records how a Roman one day happening acci- 
dentally to kill a cat, the mob immediately assembled round the 
house where he was ; neither the entreaties of some of the principal 
men, sent by the king, nor the fear of the Romans, with whom the 
Egyptians were then negotiating a peace, being able to save the 
man’s life. In the Middle Ages the cat was a very important per- 
sonage in religious festivals. At Aix, in Provence, for instance, on 
the festival of Corpus Christi, the finest tom-cat of the country, 
wrapped like a child in swaddling-clothes, was publicly exhibited ir. 
a magnificent shrine. Every knee was bent, every hand either 
strewed flowers or poured incense ; and, in short, the cat on this 


! Kelly’s /ndo-European Folk-lore, 1863, 236. 
? See Conway's Demonslogy and Devil-lore, 1880, ii. 301, 
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occasion was treated in all respects as the God of the Day.! In 
Sicily the cat is still held sacred to St. Martha ; and it is said that any 
one who kills this animal will thereby bring upon himself‘ unhappi- 
ness for seven years. In Germany the cat and the mouse are sacred 
to the funereal St. Gertrude.? These examples, therefore, suffice to 
show how universal has been the homage which man in all times and 
countries has paid to the cat : an interesting illustration of the survival 
of primitive culture, when our simple ancestors, not having risen to a 
clear conception of their own pre-eminence in the scale of created 
life, were only too prone to deify and worship brutes. 

In referring to the demoniac character attributed to the cat, it 
may be noted that this superstition, which was once so universally 
accepted, has not even yet died out. Thus, it is believed in Tuscany 
that when a man desires death, the devil passes before his bed in the 
form of any animal except the lamb, but especially in that of a 
he-goat, a cock, a hen, or a cat.* In Germany, we are told that the 
black cat which places itself upon the bed of a sick man announces 
his approaching death; whereas, if it be seen upon a grave, it signifies 
that the departed is in the devil’s power. It is curious to find the evil 
omen attaching to a cat passing over a corpse, prevalent in China,‘ 
having prevailed also in our own country ; and Gough, in his “ Sepul- 
chral Monuments,” says that in Orkney, during the time the corpse 
remained in the house, all the cats were locked up. Pennant® further 
adds, that should a cat pass over a corpse, it was killed without mercy. 
Mr. Conway ® appears to have rightly interpreted the true meaning of 
this superstitious ceremony ; he says: “ This fact would seem to show 
that the fear is for the living, lest the soul of the deceased should enter 
the animal and become one of the innumerable werewolf or vampire 
class of demons.” But the origin of the superstition is no doubt told 
in the Slavonic belief that “ if a cat leap over a corpse the deceased 
person will become a vampire.” The reason assigned by Brand? for 
locking up the cat in the case of death—“ to prevent their making 
any depredations upon the corpse, which it is known they would 
attempt to do, if not prevented ””—altogether loses sight of the popular 
idea of the cat’s demoniac character ; and equally untenable, tco, is 
the following explanation, which occurs in the “ Statistical Account of 


1 Mills’ History of the Crusades. 
- Gubernatis’ Zoological Mythology, 1872, ii. 58, 59. 
5 Jbid., ii. 63. 
* Denny’s Folk-lore ay China. 
’ Pennant, Zour in Scotland. 
* Demonology and Devil-lore, i. 131. 
* Pop. Antiz., 1849, ii. 232. 
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Scotland ” (xxi. 147) : “ If a cat was permitted to leap over a corpse, 
it portended misfortune. The meaning of this was to prevent that 
carnivorous animal from coming near the body of the deceased, lest, 
when the watchers were asleep, it should endeavour to prey upon it.” 
Again, it was also formerly believed that evil spirits in the form of 
cats hovered about the fireside, and numerous stories are on record of 
their supposed appearance under thisform. In France, on the festi- 
val of St. John, it was in days gone by the custom to throw twenty- 
four cats into the midst of a large fire kindled in the public square 
by the bishop and his clergy ; hymns and anthems were sung, and 
processions were made in honour of the occasion by the priests and 
people : the cat being regarded as an emblem of the devil. It was 
no doubt, too, its demoniac character that gave rise to the supersti- 
tious idea of its being unlucky to meet a black cat at any time. Thus, 
we are told ' how, in years gone by, some of the Scotch folk were in 
the habit of carrying an old iron nail to throw at a black cat which 
might cross their path, as by this act all evil was supposed to be 
warded off. To the same reason, perhaps, may be attributed the 
notion that it is ominous for a bride, on setting out to be married, to 
meet a cat. 

Again, the demoniac character of the cat enters largely into the 
legends and traditions associated with it. Thus, by way of illustra- 
tion, we may quote a tale, known as “ The’ Devil’s Cat,” current in 
North Germany.? A peasant had three beautiful large cats. A 
neighbour begged to have one of them, and obtained it. To 
accustom it to the place, he shut it up in the loft. At night the cat, 
popping its head through the window, said, “ What shall I bring 
to-night?” “Thou shalt bring mice,” answered the man. The cat 
then set to work, and cast all it caught on the floor. The next 
morning the place was so full of dead mice that it was hardly 
possible to open the door, and the man was employed the whole 
day in throwing them away by bushels. At night the cat again put 
its head through the aperture, and asked, “ What shall I bring to- 
night?” “Thou shalt bring rye,” answered the peasant. The cat 
was now busily employed in shooting down rye, so that in the 
morning the door could not be opened. ‘The man then saw the 
true nature of the cat, and carried it back to his neighbour, in which 
he acted prudently, for had he given it work a third time, he could 
never have got rid of it. In one respect, however, he did not act 
prudently, in not saying the second time, “ Thou shalt bring gold” ; 

' Gregor’s Folk-lore of North-east of Scotland, 1881, 124. 
? Thorpe’s Nortiern Mythology, 1852, iii. 18, 19. 
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for then he would have got as much gold as he did rye. To give 
one further example: Miss Farington, in her paper on Leland 
Church, read before the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society, 
a few years ago, referred to several carved stones which decorated 
the ancient structure, and amongst these to the “cat-stone.” She 
says, “To this stone appends the usual story of the stones being 
removed by night (in this case, from Whittle to Leyland), and the 
devil, in the form of a cat, throttling a person who was bold enough 
to watch.” 

In Russia, however, the cat enjoys a somewhat better reputation 
than it does in most other countries. Mr. Conway ' informs us that 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow several peasants assured him that, 
while they never would be willing to remain in a church where a dog 
had entered, they would esteem it a good sign if a cat came to 
church. He also relates a curious legend, current in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow, that “when the devil once tried to creep into 
Paradise, he took the form of a mouse ; the dog and cat were on 
guard at the gates, and the dog allowed the evil one to pass, but the 
cat pounced on him, and so defeated another treacherous attempt 
against human felicity.” 

Referring in the next place to the connection between cats and 
witches, it is evident that this source of superstition is the outcome 
of that which we have already described ; and so universal is it, that 
the picture of a witch would be incomplete without her cat, by 
rights a black one. Shakespeare has immortalised the belief in the 
cat being the familiar of witches by his frequent reference to it in 
“ Macbeth.” Thus, on that momentous occasion when the witches 
prepare their evil enchantments against the king, the first witch 
commences with the ominous words— 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 


It was also on this account, as I pointed out in a previous paper,? 
that in former years the cat was subjected to much ill-treatment ; 
the notion of its being the familiar of witches involving it in no small 
disrepute. Many scattered allusions to this species of superstition 
are to be met with in literature of bygone days: it having given rise 
to a variety of amusing stories, and afforded our authors of olden 
times ample opportunity for the display of their wits. Thus, in 
Gay’s fable of “ The Old Woman and her Cats,” one of these 


' Demonology and Devii-lore, i. 131. 
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animals is introduced as upbraiding the witch in the following 
terms— 

*Tis infamy to serve a hag, 

Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ; 

And boys against our lives combine, 

Because, tis said, your cats have nine. 


Amongst, too, the instances of this supposed kind of witchcraft may 
be mentioned one which occurred as recently as the year 1718, when 
a judicial inquiry was held at Caithness respecting the sufferings of 
one William Montgomery, who was reduced to a most miserable 
condition owing to the “gambols of a legion of cats.” It was 
averred that the said Montgomery’s man-servant affirmed that the 
feline disturbers of his master’s peace “spoke among themselves.” 
Driven at last to desperation, we read that Montgomery attacked 
with “ broadswerd and axe” his assailants, killing some and wounding 
others. The proof, it is added, that the said cats were veritable 
witches, was clearly shown by the fact that two neighbouring “ old 
women died immediately, and a third lost a leg, which, having been 
broken by a stroke of the hatchet, withered, and dropped off.” To 
quote a further well-known case of the use to which the cat was 
occasionally devoted by witches, we may refer to the remarkable 
confession of Agnes Sampson,' a reputed witch, about the year 1591, 
who vowed that at the time James VI. was in Denmark, “she took 
a cat, and christened it, and afterwards bound to each part of that 
cat the chiefest parts of a dead man, and several joints of his body ; 
and that in the night following, the said cat was conveyed into the 
midst of the sea, by herself and other witches, sailing in their riddles 
or crieves, and so left the said cat right before the town of Leith, in 
Scotland. This done, there arose such a tempest in the sea, as a 
greater hath not been seen, which tempest was the cause of the 
perishing of a boat or vessel coming over from the town of Brunt 
Island to the town of Leith, wherein were sundry jewels and rich gifts, 
which should have been presented to the new Queen of Scotland, at 
her Majesty’s coming to Leith. Again, it is confessed that the said 
christened cat was the cause of the King’s Majesty’s ship, at his 
coming forth of Denmark, having a contrary wind to the rest of the 
ships then being in his company, which thing was most strange and 
true, as the King’s Majesty acknowledged.” Again, it appears that 
witches were not only believed to have the power of transforming 
themselves into animal shapes, but to be capable of practising 
metamorphoses on their victims. Thus, for instance, when travelling 
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in the shape of cats, if they met with any of their neighbours, they 
addressed to them the following charm— 


Devil speed thee ; 
Go thou with me— 


when they were immediately transformed into the feline shape, and 
accompanied them.' It must not be supposed, too, that these 
curious notions have been confined to our own country, being 
extensively, even at the present day, credited in different parts of 
the Continent. In Hungary,’ for example, it is said that the cat 
generally becomes a witch from the age of seven years to that of 
twelve, and that witches ride upon tom-cats, especially black ones. 
In order also to deliver the cat from the influence of the witch, it is 
considered necessary to make upon its skin an incision in the form 
of across. It is commonly believed, too, in Germany, that witches 
take the form of cats ; and, indeed, in most of the northern countries 
of Europe this superstitious fancy occupies, as we shall show, an 
important place in the traditions and folk-tales that have been 
handed down in the course of past centuries. De Gubernatis further 
tells us that in the Monferrato it is believed that all the cats which 
wander about the roofs in the month of February are not really cats, 
but witches, which one must shoot—on this account, they are held in 
particular dread. Of the many folk-tales current in Germany, in 
which the cat figures as the familiar of witches, we may quote one 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of Eiderstedt.* There was a miller who 
was so unfortunate as to have his mill burned down every Christmas 
Eve. At last, however, a courageous servant determined to keep 
watch at the mill on the mysterious night. He therefore kindled a 
blazing fire, and made himself a good kettleful of porridge, taking 
care to place an old sabre beside him. Ere long there entered a 
long troop of cats into the mill, and he heard one say in a low 
tone to another, ‘‘ Mousekin ! go and sit by Hanskin !” Whereupon 
a beautiful milk-white cat crept softly to him and placed herself by 
his side. Seizing the opportunity, he took a ladleful of the scalding 
porridge, and dashing it in her face, took the sabre and cut off one 
of her paws. On this the cats instantly disappeared, when, much to 
his astonishment, instead of the cat’s paw there suddenly appeared a 
delicate woman’s hand, with a gold ring on one of the fingers bearing 
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his master’s cypher. On the following morning the miller’s wife lay 
in bed and would not rise. “Give me thy hand, wife,” said the 
miller, but after refusing to do so, she at last held out her mutilated 
limb. As soon as the authorities gained intelligence of this event, 
the woman was burnt for a witch. This story, it may be noted, 
occurs under various forms. ‘Thus, for instance, according to the 
versions prevalent in the Netherlands, the castle of Erendegen was so 
terribly haunted that no one could be found to pass even a single 
night within its walls. At last, however, a man of the name of Jan 
promised to stay any length of time, provided only he was supplied 
with every requisite for frying pancakes. ‘The desire was granted, 
and in the evening Jan proceeded to the castle. Having made a fire 
in one of the best rooms, he had no sooner commenced frying 
pancakes than the door opened, and in walked a black cat, and having 
sat down before the fire, asked Jan what he was doing. “I am 
frying pancakes, my little friend,” he replied ; which words he had 
scarcely spoken when seven more cats entered, and having in turn 
put the same question, met with a similar answer. ‘The cats then 
taking each other’s paw began to dance round and round, on which 
Jan throws over them the scalding batter from his frying-pan, and 
instantly they all vanish. On the following day it was reported in 
the village that the shoemaker’s wife was severely burnt over her 
whole body, at which Jan showed no surprise, only remarking that 
the castle would no longer be haunted. And so it proved, for the 
cats never ventured to return. In most of these stories the sequel 
is generally the same; the witch in her transformed state not 
escaping the punishment su well deserved through her mischievous 
conduct. , 

Again, cats have the reputation of being weather-wise, an old 
notion which has given rise to a most extensive folk-lore. It is 
almost universally believed that good weather may be expected 
when the cat washes herself, but bad when she licks her coat against 
the grain, or washes her face over her ear, or sits with her tail to the 
fire. As, too, the cat is supposed not only to have a good know- 
ledge of the state of the weather, but a certain share in the arrange- 
ment of it, it is considered by sailors to be most unwise to provoke 
it. Hence they do not much like to see a cat on board at all, 
and when one happens to be more frisky than usual, they have a 
popular saying that “the cat has got a gale of wind in her tail.” A 
charm often resorted to for raising a storm is to throw a cat over- 
board ; but, according to an Hungarian proverb, as a cat does not die 
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surface of the water are nicknamed by sailors “ cats’-paws.” In the 
same way also, a larger flurry on the water is a “cat’s skin”; and in 
some parts of England a popular name for the stormy north-west 
wind is the “cat’s nose.” Amongst other items of weather-lore 
associated with the cat, there is a superstition in Germany that if it 
rains when women have a large washing on hand, it is an infallible 
sign that they have a spite against them, owing to their not having 
treated these animals well. We may also compare the Dutch idea 
that a rainy wedding-day results from the bride’s neglecting to feed 
her cat ; whereas in the valleys of the Tirol, girls who are fond of 
cats are said always to marry early, perhaps, as Mrs. Busk remarks,' 
“an evidence that household virtues are appreciated in them by the 
men.” Once more, there is a German belief that any one who 
during his lifetime may have made cats his enemies, is certain to ve 
accompanied to the grave amidst a storm of wind and rain. 

Apart, however, from the weather-lore superstitions associated 
with the cat, there is an extensive class of other beliefs, as, for 
instance, those relating to folk-medicine. Thus, in Cornwall,? the 
little gatherings which come on children’s eyelids, locally termed 
“‘ whilks,” are cured by passing the tail of a black cat nine times over 
the part affected. As recently as the year 1867, in Pennsylvania, a 
woman was publicly accused of witchcraft for administering three 
drops of a black cat’s blood to a child as a remedy for croup. She 
admitted the fact, but denied that witchcraft had anything to do 
with it, and twenty witnesses were called to prove its success. 
Again, “in many regions,” we are told by Mr. Conway, “ a three- 
coloured cat protects against fire, and a black cat cures epilepsy 
and protects gardens.” We may also quote a popular rhyme much 
used in years past :— 

Kiss the black cat, 
An’ ’twill make ye fat ; 
Kiss the white ane, 
*Twill make ye lean. 


Formerly in Scotland,® when a family removed from ore house 
to another, the cat was always taken; one reason being, that it served 
as a protection against disease. Indeed, before a member of the 
family entered the new abode, the cat was thrown into it. There 
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was a superstitious notion that, if a curse or disease had been left on 
the house, the cat became the victim and died, to the saving of the 
family’s lives. It is curious, however, to find the opposite practice 
kept up in Ireland,' where it is considered highly unlucky for a 
family to take with them a cat when they are moving, more especially, 
too, when they have to cross a river. Mr. Gregor also tells us that, 
in the north-east of Scotland, ifa cow or other domestic animal was 
seized with disease, one mode of cure was to twist a rope of straw the 
contrary way, join the two ends, and put the diseased animal through 
the loop along with a cat. By this means the disease was supposed 
to be transferred to the cat, and the animal’s life was so saved by 
the cat dying. This, of course, was only one of the extensive charms 
of which the leading idea was that of substitution. A remedy for 
erysipelas, lately practised in the parish of Locharron, in the North- 
West Highlands, consisted in cutting off one-half of the ear of a cat, 
and letting the blood drop on the part affected. Alluding, moreover, 
to the numerous other items of folk-lore in connection with the cat, 
there is a popular notion that a May cat—a cat born in the month 
of May—is of no use for catching rats and mice, but exerts an 
injurious influence on the house through bringing into it disagreeable 
reptiles of various kinds. Mrs. Latham, in her “West Sussex 
Superstitions,” * says that a May cat is supposed “ to be inclined to 
melancholy, and to be much addicted to catching snakes and 
bringing them into the house. I had heard that this West-country — 
belief existed in our village ; and, very lately, observing a most 
dejected-looking cat by the fire in a cottage, said, in jest, “ I should 
think that cat was born in May.” “Oh, yes,” said the owner of it, 
“that she was, and so was her mother; and she was just as sad- 
looking, and was always bringing snakes and vipers within doors.” 
In Huntingdonshire there is a common saying that “a May kitten 
makes a dirty cat.” This supposed ill-luck attaching to a cat born 
in the month of May is no doubt founded on the old notion that 
May was an unfortunate season for births of any kind, in allusion to 
which there is an old proverb, which says— 


May chets 
Bad luck begets. 


According to a curious notion, still extensively credited by out 
north-country peasantry, black cats are supposed to bring not only 
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good luck, but also lovers—in illustration of which we may quote a 
well-known rhyme on the subject— 


Whenever the cat o’ the house is black, 
The lasses o’ lovers will have no lack. 


Mr. Henderson,' speaking of this superstition, tells us that an old 
north-country woman on one occasion said to a lady, “It’s na 
wonder Jock ’s lasses marry off so fast, ye ken what a braw 
black cat they’ve got.” It is considered unlucky to dream of a cat, 
a piece of folk-lore prevalent in Germany, where if one dreams of a 
black cat at Christmas, it is an omen of some alarming illness during 
the following year. Equally unfortunate, too, is it for a cat to 
sneeze, this act being supposed to indicate that the family will have 
colds. Thus, we are informed by Mrs. Latham ? that in Sussex, “even 
the most favoured cat, if heard to sneeze, is instantly shut out of 
doors ; for should she stay to repeat the sneeze three times indoors, 
the whole family will have colds and coughs.” 

Lastly, there are many quaint traditions in which the cat holds 
a prominent place ; and an amusing one, current in the north of 
England, we may quote in conclusion : A gentleman was one evening 
sitting cosily in his parlour, reading or meditating, when he was 
interrupted by the appearance of a cat, which came down the 
chimney and cried out, “Tell Dildrum Doldrum’s dead!” He was 
not unnaturally startled by this strange occurrence ; and when shortly 
after his wife entered, and he related to her what had happened, her 
own cat, which accompanied her, exclaimed, “ Is Doldrum dead? ” and 
immediately rushed up the chimney, and was heard of no more. Of 
the numberless conjectures stated to account for this extraordinary 
event, the most reasonable one appears to be that Doldrum had been 
king of Catland, and that Dildrum was the next heir. 





T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
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WARFARE IN CHIVALROUS 
TIMES. 


HE fourteenth century, the century of Edward the Black 
Prince of England, and of Bertrand du Guesclin, constable 
of France, may be fairly taken as the period in which chivalry 
reached its highest perfection, and in which the military type of 
life and character attained its noblest development.  Froissart, 
whose picture of that period reflects its manners and thoughts with 
a vividness that has never been surpassed, has scarcely aught else 
to tell of than wars and battles and noble feats of arms; thinking 
that, as they alone were of interest to himself or his contemporaries, 
they alone would be of interest to posterity. It is to that century 
we naturally turn our thoughts when we would fain imagine a time 
when the rivalry of brave deeds gave birth to heroism of character, 
and the rivalry of military generosity invested even the cruelties of 
the battle-field with the halo of romance. Yet it is needless to go 
beyond Froissart himself to see how little foundation such imagin- 
ings have in fact, and how, before the calm tribunal of history, there 
never was a period like that handed down to us as the period of 
chivalry, when the motives for wars as well as the incentives of 
personal courage were more mercenary ; when war itself was more 
brutally conducted ; when the laws in restraint of it imposed by the 
voice of morality or religion were less felt ; or when the consequent 
demoralisation was more widely spread. 

Such a conclusion, inasmuch as it runs counter to so much that 
we have been wont to receive on trust and tradition, may fairly be 
put upon its trial and challenged for facts for its defence. But for 
such defence there is no need to travel further than Froissart himself, 
a witness whose evidence is beyond impeachment, and alone suffices 
for an estimate of warfare in days when chivalry prevailed in Europe. 
The following details are from that source alone. 

When the Black Prince, whom afterwards Germans, Flemish, 
and English agreed in denominating “the mirror of knighthood,” 
reconquered Limoges from France and sacked it, he spared neither 
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rank not agé nor sex, though his victims, to the number of 3,000, 
sought mercy from him on their knees, “ veritable martyrs,” as 
Froissart calls them, of the Prince’s passion and revenge. But this 
cruelty was not so exceptional after all. When the English sacked 
Niort in Poitou, they promiscuously massacred both men and 
women, and so they did when, under the Earl of Derby, they sacked 
Poitiers ; nor were the French one whit more gallant or merciful 
when they came with their fleet in 1377 and burned the good town 
of Rye. When the flower of Christian chivalry, under the king of 
Hungary, took the Turkish city Comecte by storm, one might have 
expected that the women and children should have been spared from 
the general massacre which ensued. 

One instance of promiscuous slaughter is remarkable for the 
high esteem to which it sometimes raised its chief perpetrator. In 
the famous war between the citizens of Ghent and the Earl of 
Flanders there was no worse episode than when the Lord D’Anghien 
took the town of Grammont by storm one fine Sunday in June, and 
showed no mercy to man, woman, or child. Numbers of old people 
and women were burnt in their beds, and the town, being set on fire 
in more than 200 places, was reduced to ashes, even the churches 
included. “Fair son,” said the Earl of Flanders, greeting his 
returning relative, “ you are a valiant warrior, and, if it please God, 
will be a gallant one; for you have made a handsome beginning.” 
History cannot but rejoice that the young duke’s first feat of arms 
was also his last, and that, not many days later, he lost his life ina 
skirmish. 

Of course, all persons found within a town taken by assault were 
by the rule of war liable, and all the male adults likely, to be killed. 
Only by a timely surrender could the besieged cherish any hope for 
their lives or fortunes ; and even the offer of a surrender might be 
refused, and an unconditional submission be insisted on instead. 
There is no darker blot on the character of Edward III. than the 
savage disposition he displayed when, with respect to the brave 
defenders of Calais, he was only restrained from exercising his strict 
war-right of putting them to death by the representations made to 
him of the danger he might incur of an equally sanguinary retaliation 
in the future. 

There was in general a strong feeling against making ladies 
prisoners of war ; nor could the French ever forgive our countrymen 
for allowing the soldiers of the Black Prince to take prisoner the 
* Duchess of Bourbon, mother to their king, and to obtain a ransom 
for her release. To the French appears to have been due whatever 
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advance was made in the more humane treatment of prisoners. 
Both the Spaniards and Germans were wont to fasten their prisoners 
with iron chains; but of the French Froissart says expressly : “ They 
neither imprison their captives, nor put on them shackles and fetters, 
as the Germans do, in order to obtain a better ransom—curses on 
them for it! They are without pity or honour, and ought never to 
receive any quarter. The French entertained their prisoners well, 
and ransomed them courteously, without being too hard with them.” 
In this spirit Bertrand du Guesclin let his English prisoners go at 
large on their parole for their ransom, a generosity towards their 
foes which the English on occasion knew how to requite. 

Froissart gives one striking illustration of the greater barbarity of 
the Spaniards towards their prisoners, which should not be forgotten 
in endeavouring to form a general estimate of the character of the 
military type of life in the palmiest days of chivalry. In a war 
between Castile and Portugal, whenever the Castilians took any 
prisoners, they tore out their eyes, tore off their arms and legs, and 
in such a plight sent them back to Lisbon. It speaks highly for the 
conduct of the Lisboners that they did not retaliate such treatment, 
but allowed their prisoners every comfort they could expect in 
their circumstances. 

It might perhaps have been expected that, little as was the 
respect sometimes evoked from medieval warriors on behalf of 
defenceless women and children, or of the crops and houses that 
were their food and shelter, superstition at least would have rescued 
churches and sacred buildings from their ruthless destruction. 
Even in pre-Christian warfare, temples as a rule were spared ; and if 
the Remans under Germanicus destroyed the sacred edifices of the 
Marsi, it was contrary to the better traditions of Roman military 
precedent. Permissible as it was by the laws of war, says Polybius, to 
destroy an enemy’s garrisons, cities, crops, or anything else by which 
their power might be weakened, it was the part of mere rage and mad- 
ness to destroy such things as their statues or temples, by which no 
benefit or hurt accrued to one side or the other. But in the Middle 
Ages the most that can be said is that slightly stronger scruples 
protected churches than protected the lives of women and children. 
We are not told, for instance, that the Earl of Derby at Poitiers took 
the smallest steps to check the massacre of the latter, though, after 
a certain time, he forbade, under pain of death, any further destruc- 
tion of houses and churches. When Louis of Spain took Guerrande 
by storm, it was less the slaughter of women and children than the 
burning of the churches which he so resented as to have twenty-four 
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of the principal perpetrators hung upon the spot. Even Froissart 
himself, when recounting the slaughter at Durham by the Scotch 
king David of women, children, monks, and priests, and the 
demolition of every house and church in the city, only expresses 
pity for the churches, none for those who were wont to worship in 
them.! 

The slightest embitterment of feeling in a war removed all 
scruples in favour of sacred buildings. The English, for instance, at 
one time were so exasperated with the Scots on account of their 
recent offensive alliance with France, that the beautiful Melrose 
Abbey, spared in all previous wars between the two countries, was 
burnt and destroyed by the king of England and the lords of his 
army. So was the Abbey of Dunfermline, where the Scotch kings 
used to be buried ; and so it fared with the rest of Scotland that 
the English over-ran: they “spared neither monasteries nor churches, 
but put all to fire and flame.” 

Although reason can urge no valid objection against the means 
of destruction employed in warfare, whether poisoned arrows or 
explosive bullets, there have generally been certain things excluded 
from the category of fair military practices, as, for example, the poi- 
soning of an enemy’s water. It is therefore curious that the gallant 
warriors of Froissart’s day, though they refrained from poisoning 
water, should have had no scruples whatever about poisoning the 
air. Their great engines, called Sows or Muttons, could inject into 
a besieged town more fatal weapons than huge stones or beams of 
wood. When the Duke of Normandy was besieging the castle of 
Thun I’Evéque, he had dead horses and carrion flung into the castle 
to poison the air; and as it was then the middle of summer, it was 
not long before the garrison came to reason. The chivalry of 
Brabant, besieging the town of Grave, threw over the walls all the 
dead carrion of their army, to empoison the inhabitants by the 
stench. Another effective weapon was Greek fire, which, consisting 
of sulphur and pitch, was only extinguishable by vinegar mixed with 
sand, or by raw hides. The Black Prince made use of it to take the 
castle of Romorantin. 

There is no single character of the Middle Ages round whom more 
memories and fancies of a noble chivalry still linger than the Black 
Prince. Some generous traits certainly adorned his career ; but the 
white spots of his character, that stand out in relief of the fundamental 
black, are really very few and far between. The extreme terms of eulogy 


* The doubt of the historical fact does not affect the character of Froissart’s 
judgment, 
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applied to him in history are a proof how little there really was to 
praise in the military ideal of his age. When two messengers 
brought him a summons from the French king to answer the appeal 
of the Gascons of Aquitaine, not only did his nobles and barons 
advise him to kill them as a salary for their pains, but the Prince 
actually went so far as to imprison them. Nor is it possible for the 
modern spirit to admire in the least his conduct in Spain. For if 
ever one king was substituted for another with the consent and good- 
will of a people, it was Henry the Bastard for Pedro the Cruel ; but 
the fact of the latter being as much hated as the former was beloved 
by the Castilians did not for a moment deter the Black Prince from 
helping Pedro to recover a throne from which he had been 
deservedly dethroned. Any thought for the wishes of the people 
concerned, or of sympathy for their liberation, as little entered into 
his mind as if the question had concerned toads or rabbits. And the 
only pretext he could give for the war, namely, that the substitu- 
tion of a bastard for Pedro was prejudicial to royalty, entirely over- 
looked the fact that the Pope had expressly legitimised Henry’s 
birth, in order to render such scruples of no avail. Before the 
battle of Navarette (1367), in which Henry the Bastard was com- 
pletely defeated, the Prince did not hesitate in his prayers for victory 
to assert that he had undertaken the war solely in the interests of 
justice and reason ; and it was on account of his success in this 
exploit (a success which only awaited his departure from the country 
to be followed by a rising in favour of the monarch he had deposed) 
that the Prince earned his chief title to fame, that Germans, English, 
and Flemish dubbed him the mirror of knighthood, and that London 
exhausted itself in shows, triumphs, and feasts in his honour. 

Having seen, as faras the faint line of historical record will enable 
us to see, what war really was, and in what manner and spirit it was 
conducted in days when men are supposed to have been more noble 
and chivalrous than those of after times, let us examine briefly into 
the causes, the moral causes of the human mind in those days, which 
made wars break out so frequently and last so long. That war was 
then the chief thought in men’s minds as well as the chief occupation 
of their lives may well be shown by the way in which it coloured 
their religion. For at Christmas and at Easter, the two great reli- 
gious festivals of a religion supposed especially to inculcate peace, 
the psalm that was deemed most appropriate to be sung in the 
chapels of the Pope and of the king of France was the psalm begin- 
ning: “ Benedictus Dominus, Deus meus, gui docet manus meas ad 
bellum et digitos meos ad pralium.” 
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The fundamental and most general motive for war, even in the 
fourteenth century, was the desire which nowadays finds vent in the 
more peaceful channels of commerce—the desire of gain. The 
desire for glory had far less to do with it than we are commonly taught. 
From the beginning to the end of Froissart, nothing is more con- 
spicuously displayed than the merely mercenary motive for war. The 
ransom of prisoners or of towns afforded a royal road to wealth, and 
was the chief reward and motive of bravery. Men fought, not so 
much as honour or chivalry impelled them for the weak or the 
oppressed, but simply as gain tempted them, and in preference against 
the weak than against the strong. The profit of war was the great thing, 
and counted for more than the cause at stake. The loot and rapine, 
the attractions of the brigand, were the main temptations of the 
soldier ; and the distinction between the latter and the robber was 
then far less than it had been in the pre-Christian era, or than it has 
been in more modern times. The noble, who was a soldier in war, 
was not above fighting as a robber after peace was made, nor above 
making humble villagers compound for their lives ; and, in spite of 
truces and treaties, pillage and ransom afforded his chief, and often 
his only, source of livelihood. 

For instance, after the treaty of Bretigny had put a stop to hostili- 
ties between England and France, we read that 12,000 soldiers, or 
free companies as they were called, under leaders of every nationality, 
and including valiant knights like Sir John Hawkwood, resolved, 
rather than lay down their arms, to march into Burgundy, there to 
relieve, by the ransoms they could levy, the poverty they could not 
otherwise support. Whoever made use of these noble warriors found 
them difficult to shake off in peace. Henry the Bastard, who by 
such help had won the kingdom of Castile from his brother Pedro, 
designed an invasion of Granada simply to give employment to his 
dangerous friends. The main cause of the unpopularity of Richard II. 
was his marriage with the daughter of the king of France, and his 
desire for peace between the two kingdoms. The poorer knights 
and squires wished, we are told, for war, because it was their sole 
means of livelihood. ‘They had learnt idleness, says Froissart, and 
looked to war as a means of support. He asserts what he expects 
few people to believe, that England was fonder of war than of peace, 
because in the conquests made in France in the reign of Edward ITI. 
the poorest knights had become rich by the ransoms obtained for so 
many towns, castles, and men. When the English returned from a 
war in Castile, they declared that it was a mistake to make war with 
Castile or Portugal, because in those countries there was nothing but 
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poverty and loss to be suffered ; it was only in war with France, which 
was so very profitable, that they ought boldly to hazard their lives. 

There was not, therefore, very much difference between the free 
companies and the regular soldiery, since not only the latter merged 
into the former, but both were actuated by the sole pursuit of 
gain, and uninfluenced by any ideas of common honour or patriot- 
ism. The creed of both was summed up in the following regretful 
speech, attributed to Aymerigot Marcel, a great captain of the pillaging 
bands : “ There is no pleasure in the world like that which men of 
arms like ourselves enjoyed. How happy were we when, riding out 
in search of adventures, we met a rich abbot, a merchant, or a string 
of mules well laden with draperies, furs, or spices from Montpellier, 
Begiers, and other places! All was our own, or ransomed according 
to our own will. Every day we gained “money. . . . We lived like 
kings, and when we went abroad the country trembled.” 

Nor was it only the common soldiery or needy adventurers who 
were thus ruled by the desire of gain. The principle pervaded and 
vitiated all classes of men from the lowest to the highest. What, 
for instance, can be thought of Charles IV. of France, who, when his 
sister Isabella, queen of England, fled to him, promised to help her 
with money; and then, when messengers came to him from England 
with presents of gold and silver and jewels for himself and his min- 
isters, forbade any of his subjects, under pain of death, from helping 
his sister to return to England! When Edward III. was about to 
make war with France, was he not told that his allies were men who 
loved to gain wealth, and whom it was necessary to pay beforehand ? 
and was it not the judicious distribution of florins which brought 
to his interest a duke, a marquis, and an archbishop of Cologne, and 
proved equally efficient with the lords of Germany as with the 
citizens of the towns of Flanders ? 

Next to the desire of gain as a general motive for war was the 
love of adventure and the hope of fame. The desire for personal 
distinction amounted sometimes almost to mania, as in the case of 
the young English knights who went about with one of their eyes 
veiled in a cloth, and made a vow to some ladies that they would 
neither use both their eyes nor reply to any questions asked of them 
till they had done some great deed in France. We have to remem- 
ber that not only did war promise large profits to the successful, but 
that to persons of rank it was less a risk of life than of property. 
The personal danger decreased in exact ratio with the rank of the 
combatant ; and it was in the main only the humbler orders of the 
social hierarchy who unreservedly risked their lives. Even at the 
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battle of Nicopoli against the Turks, when the flower of the French 
nobility met with so disastrous a defeat, only four great nobles are 
mentioned as having been killed. The rest were saved for the 
sake of their ransoms; and it is probable that the same reason 
accounted for the magnificence of their dress on that occasion 
as accounted for the elaborate gold necklaces which were worn by 
officers of distinction in the time of Gustavus Adolphus, more, it is 
thought, as symbols of the ransom their wearers could pay than . 
merely from motives of vanity or show. Froissart explains how it was 
more dangerous to flee from a battle-field than to remain on it, 
because, whilst fugitives who were overtaken were slain, the man who 
found the chances against him on the battle-field could always 
surrender and look to being well cared for as a captive: that is, of 
course, if he were a man who could pay a ransom. War, therefore, 
chiefly affected the lives of the great by pleasantly relieving the 
monotony of peaceful days. Even the usual amusements of peace 
were not wanting; and field-sports, sometimes spoken of as the 
image of war, were not absent during its reality. Edward IIL, 
when on a campaign, hunted and fished daily; and many of 
his nobles followed his example, and took their hawks and hounds 
across the Channel. The King had thirty falconers on horseback, 
and was followed by sixty couples of staghounds, and as many grey- 
hounds. Yet these warriors were so pious that they actually took 
with them also boiled leather boats, that they might be able to catch 
fish in Lent, and so not neglect the rules of fasting. 

It is curious that the Christian religion, which could command 
so strict an observance of its ordinances as is implied in the last 
statement, should have been powerless to place any check whatever 
on the atrocities connected with the gratification of the war spirite 
There is nothing in the annals of warfare of the Greek or Roman 
people that surpasses in savagery the conduct of war in the best days 
of chivalry. The fact is an eternal reflection on the conversion of 
the Western nations. Nevertheless, the Church, or rather the 
Papacy, used its influence on the side of peace. Clement VI. suc- 
ceeded in making peace between France and England. Innocent 
VI. tried to do the same. Urban V. returned from Rome to 
Avignon in the hopes of effecting the same good object ; and in the 
same spirit tried in every possible way to put a stop to the evil 
of the free companies. He excommunicated all who belonged to 
them. He was thrown into a great rage by the news of the battle of 
Montauban, in which they had defeated some French knights. He 
forbade the French prisoners to pay the ransoms they had agreed to | 
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pay for their liberty, and sent them dispensations freeing them from 
their contract (1366). : 

Gregory XI. made similar efforts to his predecessors in the cause 
of peace ; and Froissart dwells on the disappointment he felt at the 
failure of his efforts. Archbishops and cardinals were frequently 
engaged in pacific, though futile, embassies. The prelates in vain 
preached to either side arguments of peace—a fact that deserves to 
be remembered when we consider the almost universal silence and 

‘impotence of the pulpit in modern times, either to prevent a war or to 
mitigate its barbarities. But the medizval prelates could play on the 
martial as well as on the pacific chord of their audience. History gives 
credit to the eloquent sermons of an archbishop of Toulouse for turning 
sixty towns and castles in Languedoc to the interests and rights of the 
French king in his quarrel with England ; and to the preaching of 
prelates as well as lawyers in Picardy for a similar effect on the 
populations of several large towns. Nor were the English clergy in- 
ferior to the French in asserting the rights of their king and country, 
for Simon Tibald, Bishop of London, made several long and fine 
sermons, demonstrating (as people so readily demonstrate in such 
cases) that the king of France had acted most unjustly in renewing 
the war, and that his conduct was contrary both to right and reason. 
These appeals to the judgment of their congregations are a proof that 
in the fourteenth century the opinion of the people did not count for 
so little as is often saidin the making of peace or war. 

We have, then, in conclusion, in thinking of the general character 
of the warfare of 500 years ago, to lay aside as pure hallucination all 
ideas of any essential moral difference between it and its more modern 
manifestations. That brave deeds were often done, and noble 
characters formed in it, must not blind us to its other and darker 
features. It was a warfare in which women and children were not 
exempted from the brutal fury of its soldiers, nor sacred buildings 
safe from their rage. It was a warfare in which men fought more 
from a sordid greed of gain, the most universal motive of the age, 
than from any attachment to their king or country, as we see in 
the marvellous evaporation of loyalty when an English king like 
Richard II. chanced to wish to live peaceably with his neighbours. 
It was a warfare of which the character may be most fitly remem- 
bered by three facts: that the bluest blood of Castile was not above 
tearing out prisoners’ eyes; that the bluest blood of Brabant was 
not superior to storming towns by the aid of carrion; and that the 
flower of Christian chivalry made a massacre of Turkish women and 
children. J. A. FARRER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


HE difficulty of distinguishing between animals and vegetables 
does not appear very great when we compare a cow with a 
cabbage, or a pig with a rose-bush. Nevertheless, this difficulty 
is really considerable. ‘The old and still the popular distinction 
that defines vegetables as fixed to the ground, while animais have the 
power of locomotion, has been quite given up by naturalists, since 
they have discovered a multitude of microscopic plants that swim in 
the most fish-like fashion through the waters, and seeds that walk 
the earth, and even bury themselves in suitable places by their own 
vital efforts. 

A much later distinctive definition of an animal is that it is a 
creature having a stomach and able to digest solid food ; but this has 
been disturbed by further investigation of the proceedings of car- 
nivorous plants, which not only catch flies, &c., but actually eat and 
digest them, by secreting a gastric juice similar to our own. 

The general tendency of the modern progress of biological 
classification has been towards throwing into the vegetable kingdom 
a number of creatures formerly described as animals. The changes 
that have been made within the limits of my own recollection—<c., 
since I attended the Edinburgh lectures on natural history by Pro- 
fessor Jamieson—are very remarkable. The great text-book for the 
microscope in those days was Pritchard's “ Infusoria.’ ‘Turning to 
that, I find therein engravings of hundreds of species of “ animal- 
cul,” or “ infusorial animals,” that are now classified as vegetables. 
Even the monad of Buffon, which I was taught to venerate as the 
fundamental primary of all animals, and his more complex and agile 
cousin, the beautiful zo/7ex globator, are now regarded as vegetable 
cells. All the xavicu/a or ship-shaped “animalcule” of the period 
have become vegetables, bearing the general names of déatomacee 
and desmidice. 

There are mary reasons for this, the chief being that they contain 
starch and that they breathe as plants do—/e., they dissociate the 
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élements of carbonic acid gas, taking the solid carbon to form their 
own bodies, and giving off the oxygen to the air—while animals do 
just the opposite; they oxidise the carbon supplied to them by 
vegetables, thereby reconverting it to the carbonic acid from which 
the vegetables obtained it. Thus the animal and vegetable functions 
are complementary to each other. 

It is a curious fact that the fluids which perform these com- 
plementary operations have complementary colours—the red blood 
of the anitnal and the green chlorophyll of the vegetable. There 
are, however, some pale pink-blooded animals and pale yellowish- 
juiced plants. The respiratory functions of both appear to be 
proportionally weakened. 

Besides these, there are certain animals that have green flesh con- 
taining a liquid corresponding to blood, but green instead of red. 
Our sea anemones afford a familiar example of these. The most 
abundant on our coasts is the smooth anemone (actinia mesem- 
bryanthemum). have gathered these of all colours, from chestnut 
to bright crimson and scarlet, through dirty reds, due to green 
admixture, on to bright green and thence to pale sea-green. The 
strawberry anemone is bright red with bright green or yellow spots ; 
but the most brilliantly green of all is a somewhat different animal 
in structure, though shaped like the actinia. It is the anthea, 
also rather abundant on our coasts, especially at Jersey. One 
variety spreads out tentacles of the richest emerald green, with tips 
of bright rose pink. 

Recent experiments have shown that these creatures expire oxygen 
after the manner of vegetables ; and further investigation has led to 
the conclusion that this is done by vegetable cells contained within 
the animal, which cells have a life independent of the animal, as 
proved by their separability from the animal, and their survival for 
sone days after its death. ‘The green cells have even been trans- 
planted from one animal into the body of another, where they 
have survived and multiplied. 

They thus appear to be parasitic, but quite unlike those destruc- 
tive vegetable parasites with which other animals are infested. The 
internal vegetable cells above described (endodermal unicellular alge, 
to which Mr. Geddes proposes to apply the generic name P/i/ozoon) 
seem to assist the animal by supplying it with oxygen for respiration, 
while the animal in turn supplies its partner with the carbonic acid it 
requires : a curious instance of biological co-operation or “ symbiosis” 
(living together). 

I have named the above well-known animals as illustrations, but 
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similar observations have heen made on many others standing on 
a similar level in the scale of life. 


GRANNY. 


HE curious partnership between animal and vegetable life. 
described in my last Note may help to account for the 
remarkable tenacity of life and the prolific powers of the animals 
which thus give and take their respiratory food independently of 
outside supplies. 

Fifty-three years ago, Sir John Dalzell gathered a well-grown 
matronly specimen of the common smooth sea anemone from the 
rocks of North Berwick, and transplanted her to a suitable aquarium. 
There she outlived her patron, and at his death was bequeathed to 
the care of Professor John Fleming ; afterwards to Dr. James McBain, 
who, when he found his end approaching, sought another guardian, 
and after the trust had been declined by some to whom he offered it, 
found at last a willing and worthy successor in Mr. Sadler, the curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Edinburgh. Last year the vener- 
able actinia mesembryanthemum, whose personal name, “ Granny,” is 
more distinctive and pronounceable, was alive and “as well as might 
be expected,” seeing that she had brought forth twenty-seven baby 
actinia, all alive and well, during the previous summer. In 1857, 
when Sir John Dalzell was still her nurse, she gave birth to 240 in 
one night. 

Not having heard any bad news, I suppose that she is still alive, 
and having survived unchanged for so many years, there is fair 
prospect of her outliving many more generations of human curators. 

In the course of a very large number of experiments in com- 
pounding an artificial imitation of sea-water, I have used these 
animals as my tests, and have discovered that the first symptom of 
serious illness has been the ejection of a multitude of little actiniz, 
with a single ring of tentacles. If this continue, the parent shrivels 
and then gradually dies—so gradually that one portion may be quite 
putrid while the other still lingers on alive. 

The young are ejected from the mouth of the parent, and soon 
fix themselves to any convenient rock, but I have never been able 
to rear them in an aquarium. They somehow disappear. They vary 
from about Ath to 3th of an inch in diameter across the circle of the 
tentacles. They may be seen living and growing inside the parent 
of the greenish and more transparent varieties. 

I have never seen an anthea thus produce young, but have had 
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cases of increase by subdivision ; a single animal splitting into as 
many as six in less than a week. 

This splitting is a curious process, the complete animal being a 
stomach surrounded by tentacles which proceed from a circular 
wall and base of flesh divided into compartments corresponding to 
the tentacles. Each half has, therefore, to complete itself by uniting 
its severed walls and forming a complete stomach of its own. 

In the case above mentioned, five of the six fragments did this, but 
the sixth failed, the tentacles rotting one by one, the last retaining its 
vital movements until decomposed. 

This remarkable vitality of detached tentacles of the anthea has 
often surprised me. I have watched them for days, wondering how 
they could survive without the central stomach which forms so im- 
portant an element of the anatomy of the normal animal. 

The investigations described in the preceding note suggest a 
clue to this mystery ; especially as the most remarkable fragmentary 
vitality was observed in the anthea viridis, or bright green variety. 


Tue ViIcToRIA REGIA OUTDONE. 


S the season for visiting Kew Gardens is now approaching, I 
venture to direct the attention of my readers to some life-sized 
drawings of a gigantic Aroid, discovered by Beccari in West Sumatra. 
It is the largest known herbaceous plant of single year’s growth. 
The underground tuber is five feet in circumference. A single leaf 
from this has a stem ten feet high, dividing into three branches, each 
as thick as a man’s leg, and the segments of the much divided leaf 
cover an area of forty-five feet in circumference. The flower is of 
corresponding magnitude. If a living specimen of this could be 
obtained and grown at Kew or Regent’s Park, the departure of Jumbo 
would be avenged. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF Lire ON THE EARTH, 

MATHEMATICIAN with a “handle” to his name may 
A venture with impunity to promulgate hypotheses which would 
at once consign minor mortals to the limbo of “ paradoxers.” This 
was glaringly shown when Sir William Thomson, in his inaugural 
address to the British Association in 1871, enunciated his famous 
hypothesis, “that life originated on this earth through moss-grown 
fragments from the ruins of another world.” To have stated, as he 
did, that “ we must regard it as probable in the highest degree that 
there are countless seed-bearing meteoric stones moving through 
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space” as fragments of a shattered world, was a most heroic specu- 
lative venture, seeing that we have no evidence whatever of any 
world of any sort ever having been shattered a¢ a//, still less of its 
having been shattered so gently as to permit its fragments to travel 
about bearing uninjured seeds. 

The old theory which ascribed the asteroids to the fracture of a 
large planet has been long since disproved by the distribution of 
their orbits. 

We marvel at the mummy wheat so long preserved amid careful 
enfoldings in the pyramid ; but what is a few thousand years to 
cosmic periods? and what must be the hardihood of seeds that 
could exist all this time in vacuous space and still retain the aqueous 
constituents essential to their vitality ? 

Besides possessing this vitality, they must have been absolutely 
fireproof to have endured the heat which we now know, and also 
knew in 1871, is developed by the collision of meteoric bodies with 
our atmosphere. 

Sir William Thomson has now a rival in Professor Hahn, of 
Berlin, who has written a book, illustrated with many plates, to prove 
that certain meteors contain the skeletons of sponges, corals, en- 
crinites, &c., &c. ‘The maintenance of such calcareous and siliceous 
skeletons, if formed, 7s conceivable, the conditions under which their 
existence as mere fossils may be maintained being so different from 
those demanded by a living germ. 

But even these are evidently illusions, as Carl Vogt, Professor 
Lawrence Smith, and others haye shown. They are well-known crys- 
talline structures that have been observed and described again and 
again by mineralogists, many having specific names that I need not 
here repeat. 

Even when dealing with the minerals of our own globe, we come 
to structures that are very equivocal. The Zozoon Canadense, the 
“ creature of the dawn,” which is commonly described as a sort of 
geological Adam, the beginner of life on our globe, has been ascribed 
by able observers to siliceous minerals, “simply affected by partial 
erosion and replacement, having become shaped into a variety of 
residual conformations that have been mistaken for organic struc- 
tures.” 

The Eozoon controversy has been maintained in a very lively 
fashion since 1855, when W. King, Professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology, and Dr. Rowney, Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, proclaimed the above-stated heresy. Dr. Carpenter 
has warmed the discussion by his characteristic description of the 
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“audacity” of the “two Galway professors” and their “ shocking 
state of ignorance of foraminiferal structure,” &c. These two pro- 
fessors have lately published a book on the subject (“An Old 
Chapter of the Geological Record”), in which they stoutly reiterate 
and further illustrate their reasons for denying the existence of this 
interesting “creature of the dawn.” I am not competent to take up 
either side of the controversy, but can see plainly enough that the 
professors have fairly justified their audacity in raising the very inter- 
esting question. I have known Dr. Rowney since his youthful 
days, and worked in the Edinburgh laboratory, where he was then 
an assistant. His reputation for conscientious accuracy was so well 
established, even then, that we used to say that “ anybody may swear 
to any of Tom’s analyses.” Whether the Eozoon is the “creature of 
the dawn,” or only a result of the methylosis of metamorphic rocks, 
Dr. Carpenter's high-handed assumptions are unjustifiable, and the 
researches of the “two Galway professors” demand respectful con- 
sideration. They describe mineralogical and chemical structures 
which they have studied with scruputous care and thoroughness, and 
in reference to which they are high authorities. 


ProFEssoR BARFF’s ANTISEPTIC. 


HE subject of one of my Notes in March 1881, page 377, was 
“ Disinfection and Boric Acid,” to which I now refer my 
readers, as the subject has lately been brought forward by Professor 
Barff, who has obtained a very interesting true chemical compound 
of this acid with glycerine, or, more strictly speaking, glyceril, which is 
glycerine minus water. The compound in question is formed by 
simply boiling together equivalent proportions of boracic acid (or 
boric acid, the same thing with another name) with glycerine, till all 
the water is driven off, and there remains a crystalline compound 
curiously resembling ice, to which the name of “ boroglyceride” is 
applied. 

He read a paper at the Society of Arts on March 29, and showed 
specimens of meat, &c., which had been preserved in a fresh 
untainted condition by using a solution of this compound. The 
subject has been taken up by the newspapers, and many people are 
much astonished at Professor Barff’s results. None of these samples, 
however, were nearly so remarkable as that which I described in the 
above-named Note. The carcase of the horse, which my friend 
Robottom used as a sofa, had been preserved perfectly fresh during 
seven months, although exposed to the full glare of the sun in a 
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climate where the thermometer reaches 119° in the shade, and where 
beef and mutton become offensive in a few hours after slaughtering. - 

This really was a discovery, and for some two or three years past 
both boric acid and its soda compound have been advertised and 
sold for the purpose of meat-preserving, and as general antiseptics. 
It is also well known that glycerine has similar properties, which also 
have been practically applied. 

There is, however, an element of novelty in Professor Barff’s 
proposal to combine these and use them as the boroglyceride 
compound above described. lature, April 6, describes this as “ an 
ether of boric acid and glycerine,” first obtained by Schiff and Becchi ; 
states that Barff’s chemical description is inaccurate ; and further, 
that there can scarcely be any advantage in forming the ethereal 
compound, as it is decomposed into boric hydrate and glycerine on 
contact with water. 

Whether the compound in question is “ an ether of boric acid and 
glycerine,” as the writer in Mature asserts, or whether it is “a body 
analogous in its composition to fats,” and “ consists of glyceril united 
with boracic acid instead of with a fatty acid,” as Professor Barff 
asserts ; whether its composition be BO* C; H; or C; H; BOs, is 
one of those solemn struggles of Tweedledum 7.Tweedledee that may 
be advantageously left to the championship of the molecular change- 
ringers, described in one of my “ Science Notes ” of October 1880. 

The really important question is whether this antiseptic may be 
habitually used in admixture with our food without producing any 
derangement of health. This is not to be answered simply by 
ascertaining the action of uncombined boric acid, which may possibly 
be mischievous, while the boroglyceride is perfectly harmless, as 
in the case of chloride of sodium or common salt. Chlorine and 
hydrochloric acid are both acrid poisons, but their compound is 
harmless and even necessary. 

Then there is the question of practical quantity. In ordinary 
spring water we drink a greatly diluted solution of several salts, that 
in a larger quantity and more concentrated solution would be very 
mischievous. This may be—very probably is—the case with the 
boroglyceride. We therefore require to know how much will be 
contained in the quantity of meat we take at a meal. If the dilution 
is so great that it is held freely in solution in the fluids of the body, 
and is chemically inert, it may pass from the body as freely as the 
salts which our ordinary drinking water dissolves from the rocks and 
soil through which it passes. 

The paper read at the Society of Arts does not make this clear, 
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nor whether this antiseptic is effective when acting only superficially ; 
or whether it is necessary that it should penetrate throughout the 
meat in order to preserve it. This is an important question, as, in 
the first case, simple washing would remove it, or greatly reduce its 
quantity. 

Then there is roasting v. boiling, just as in ordinary salted 
meat. If the reader desires to understand this difference practically, 
let him order from his butcher a piece of salt beef for boiling, and 
have it roasted. When roasted, all the salt remains ; when boiled, a 
large proportion is dissolved out. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment to prepare—say, a round of beef—by Barff’s method with a 
pickle containing a weighed quantity of the antiseptic, then to 
ascertain how much of this is taken up by the meat, and after this 
boil the meat, determine the quantity of boroglyceride in the water 
in which it was boiled, subtract this quantity from that originally in 
the meat, and then divide this by the fraction of the joint consumed 
by one person at one meal. 

The object is so important that its thorough investigation is 
worth any amount of labour. If the primeval savage was able to 
discover in chloride of sodium a harmless antiseptic salt, capable of 
preserving “mess pork” and “salt junk” in an eatable condition, 
thé modern chemist ought to be able to discover some improved 
pickle that shall carry us the very small step further which alone is 
required to render the beef and mutton of the prairies and antipodes 
quite unobjectionable, and importable as cheaply as pickled pork. 

The preservation of anatomical specimens in which flavour is no 
object will probably be adopted at once. For these a concentrated 
solution is freely available. 


THE Fate or A SUN-COLLIDING COMET. 


AST month, on page 503, I postponed the discussion of a 
question which then arose, viz., the probable effect of direct 
cometary collision with the sun, on the comet itself. 

Assuming, for the reasons stated in the Note on the constitution 
of comets, that they are mainly composed of a hydrocarbon, 
similar to paraffin, the first effect of approach to the sun would be a 
vaporisation and expansion of the substance, with the consequent 
outspreading already described. On nearer approach to the sun it 
would be heated to what is now technically termed in the petroleum 
market “the flashing point,” #¢, the temperature at which it 
bursts into flame when exposed to a supply of oxygen. This tem- 
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perature varies directly with the amount of this supply, and inversely 
with the density or specific gravity of the paraffin. If the sun is 
surrounded by an atmosphere containing oxygen, as we have good 
reason to believe that he is, combustion would occur at some con- 
siderable distance from the visible solar surface. 

I will not venture upon any definite estimate of that distance, 
beyond stating that many of the best known comets must have come 
within it when at perihelion, and expressing the probability that the 
mysterious and very flame-like appearances and movements presented 
by the heads of comets when at their nearest to the sun may really 
be ordinary vulgar flames, limited in outburst by scant supply of 
oxygen, and deficient in brilliancy on account of the rarity of both 
the hydrocarbon vapour and of its surrounding atmospheric matter. 

Supposing the combustion of our directly colliding comet to 
be completed on reaching the solar photosphere, what would then 
happen ? 

The bombarding material would be a great gas bubble, a swifily 
rushing blast of carbonic oxide, carbonic acid and aqueous vapour. 
On plunging into the photosphere it would dash its flames aside, 
producing a huge and ragged sunspot bordered by billows of out- 
driven flaming matter, i.e. “/acu/e” and outflashing prominences. 
Then the comet-gases would plunge into the regions of dissociation, 
and there be dissociated accordingly ; the aqueous vapour absorbing 
or rendering “latent” 8,000 degrees of the heat simultaneously 
generated by its arrested motion. The carbon and oxygen compounds 
would be similarly dissociated with a similar, but smaller, loss of 
temperature, the total amount of this loss corresponding to the heat 
evolved by the previous combustion of the hydrogen and carbon. 

Another comet is making its way towards the sun and the earth. 
It appears to be a new one, and will probably be visible without 
telescopic aid at about the time of the publication of this Note. 

Two comets visible at the same time by the naked eye in one 
year, and another early on the year following, is a rare exuberance of 
astronomical luxury. We have three or four telescopic comets 
during ordinary years ; last year there were six altogether. Is our 
solar system, in the course of its flight through space at the rate 
of nearly half a million of miles per day, plunging into a region 
unusually rich in comets? If so, we may have some interesting 
opportunities of practically studying some of the questions I have 
hypothetically discussed in this and previous Notes. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK, 


“ Dust.” 
REGRET that the miscarriage of a parcel of MS. prevents the 
appearance this month of the usual instalment of Mr. 
Hawthorne’s story. I hope, however, to be able next month to 
resume its publication. 


BONGHI ON THE “ VILLAGE COMMUNE.” 


HERE was manifested in English journalism, when the “ Village 
Commune” of Ouida was published last year, a general 
disposition to regard the state of things described therein as greatly 
exaggerated. In some instances, notably in the Contemporary and 
the Spectator, persons who do not reside in Italy were permitted to 
declare, with ignorance (equalled only by their impertinence), that 
the facts of the book were all false, and therefore of course the 
political conclusions to be drawn from them all false likewise. It is 
interesting, therefore, to read the review of the work by Bonghi, in 
the literary and scientific periodical conducted by himself, and 
published at Rome. It is probably needless to remind the reader 
that Rughero Bonghi is one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest 
philosophical writer in Italy, and filled, himself, the place of Minister 
of Public Instruction. He must, therefore, be looked upon by all 
the world as a man capable of judging the political aspect of the work, 
and not likely to be carried away by mere momentary enthusiasm. 
The following extracts will suffice ; they are taken from his article on 
the “Village Commune,” published in Italian, by Barbera, of Florence 
—an article to be seen by anyone who chooses in his review “ La 
Cultura” for March:—* Those deputies who are occupied in the refor- 
mation of the communal and provincial law will do well to read it. A 
more vivid picture of how the municipal law actually works in a little 
rural commune of Italy cannot be desired . . . . The work, written 
with the hand of a master, is not published in Italian without being 
also published in English and German, and in foreign countries must 
‘produce he impression that the Italian of our rural communities is, 
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under the new order of things, supremely wretched, vexed from 
morning to night without any good result, robbed, despoiled by 
strange employés, who lie on his back like lead ; this description, 
moreover, acquires the greater faith, because the writer loves our 
country, has lived in it some time, and has no desire to denigrare 
its people, for whom, on the contrary, she has and expresses the highest 
opinion. The book is not only delightful to read, but is also highly 
useful. With the intention in which it has been written the portrait of 
these facts described in it ought to serve to ameliorate the conditions 
of which such facts are the fruits. If the work -could be sent 
amongst the people whose sorrows it narrates, it would (or ought to) 
move them to rise for themselves against the administrative and 
political systems which torment them. It ought to awaken in 
the soul of the nation a strong desire to change a state of things in 
which it remains the victim of a wretched and corrupt bureaucracy. 
. . ++ The author, in love with Italy, natural and historical, as 
everyone ought to be, calls barbarians all those who think they are 
doing a civilised and useful work, for example, a steam-tramway in 
the country, or the engineering upon the Tiber, which she denounces 
if they injure the beauties of nature or historical associations. But 
here even, if she be not always right, it is most certain that she is 
not always wrong ; because we cannot deny that in many of these so- 
called public works, a private interest presides, and the use of them to 
those who are made to pay for them is much less than the profit that 
accrues to those who vote them or set them on foot. 

“The communal secretary is the oppressor rusticorum, according to 
the author of this work ; and she paints him with admirable exact- 
itude. The bureaucratic temper, cut and dried by rules, boastful, 
false, without any fecling either for truth or beauty, always eager to 
undo, to disturb, and to make its own profits out of these changes, 
hypocritical, servile with the strong, insolent with the weak, revenge- 
ful, incapable of love or of enthusiasm, vilely and basely ambitious, 
is portrayed in a manner not to be surpassed. So, on the other 
hand, is the indolent and vain character of the imbecile syndic ; and 
the rogue of a rural guard who is allowed to govern and assess at 
pleasure the populace who have cause only to hate and despise him ; 
and all the evils which ensue when everyone feels that the power to 
which he is subject is not just or justified, neither in the ends which 
it proposes nor the means which it uses, and whose only result is 
the increase of that rebellion and ill-will whose seeds it scatters 
broad-cast. The author thoroughly understands and depicts the 
effects of a corrupt electoral system which becomes the mere instru- 
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ment of a tyranny even harsher and more severe than that which 
an opposite (z.¢., a despotic) system could produce ; the whole 
description in the work of the return to the chambers of the Deputy 
who crowns with the supreme lie of his oath the innumerable lies 
which have served as his stepping-stones to power is characterised 
by masterly vigour.” 

These extracts are translated almost verbatim. oN 


THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


D* MORGAN says in his “ Budget of Paradoxes” (a book as 

interesting as Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy”) that the 
orthodox sometimes “fall into mistake, and rise into absurdity.” 
Only he notes of them that they do not err so often. 

“A soldier,’ cried my uncle Toby, interrupting the corporal, ‘is 
no more exempt from saying a foolish thing, Trim, than a man of 
letters.’ ‘But not so often, an’ please your honour,’ replied the 
corporal. My uncle Toby gave a nod.” 

For thorough paradox, but paradox of the highest 'order, com- 
mend us to the new theory of the sun’s energy, advanced by Dr. 
Siemens. ‘The sun’s heat, according to this theory, is not wasted 
when it does not fall on planets, but does work in interplanetary 
space, turning the aqueous vapour and the carbonic acid (carbonic 
dioxide they call it now) there, into oxygen and hydrogen and carbon. 
Then these are drawn sunwards, and after reaching the sun's 
polar regions are drawn towards the equator, and there expelled by 
centrifugal force, when the process is repeated, ad infinitum. The 
author of the theory does not seem to notice that you cannot eat 
your cake (scientific or otherwise) and at the same time have it. If 
the solar rays did this work in interplanetary space, and if, as Dr. 
Siemens believes, their whole energy were ‘utilised in doing such 
work, they could not do the work they actually do upon the earth 
and planets. Even if we suppose that all this work of decomposing 
the atmosphere of space were so much saved, because eventually 
expended in warming our earth and the other planets, there would 
still be the difficulty of understanding how the sun’s rays could pass 
beyond the solar system so that our sun could be visible from the 
worlds of other systems. Now, though no astronomer of our earth 
has ever seen the sun from other systems, yet no astronomer doubts 
that the sun can be so seen. For we can see other suns—the stars, 
and there is no reason for supposing that our own differs from the 
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rest. And even if he did, the fact that the other suns which people 
space send their rays to us (that is, far beyond the domain through- 
out which, according to Siemens’ theory, they must do their work if 
none of it is to be lost) suffices to take away from the theory the 
greater part of its interest and value. For what interest has a theory 
which could explain how our sun’s energy is completely utilised, not 
only without explaining how the stars’ energies may be, but in a 
manner absolutely inconsistent with the belief that the stars’ energies 
are so utilised ? 

And lastly, if any other objection is needed, comes this fatal 
objection, that the motion of the sun’s surface regions near his equator 
involves no centrifugal tendency at all. It can readily be shown 
that the centripetal tendency resulting from the sun’s attractive 
energy exceeds many hundredfold the centrifugal force of gravity at 
his equator. In fine, as we said at the beginning, the theory just 
propounded by Dr. Siemens is paradox of the highest order. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND FASHION, 


INCE Professor Flower wrote his book on “Fashion and 
Deformity,” I observe there have been signs and portents that 

the “follies of fashion” are receiving increased attention from the 
ladies themselves. This is as it should be ; for I well know that 
if the ladies do not interest themselves in dress reform, not all the 
fiats of the united Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Great 
Pritain and Ireland would cause M. Worth to expand a corset by an 
inch or lessen a boot-heel by a fraction of a line. There have been 
lectures at South Kensington, and exhibitions of “ hygienic clothing ” 
in Cavendish Rooms, and the sex is evidently bestirring itself with 
the view of seconding the doctors, who, for years past, have been 
telling women that to compress their chests is to shorten their years. 
But, nevertheless, the exhibition of “hygienic clothing” must have 
been interesting ; despite the fact that “no mere man,” as the 
catechism has it, was allowed to enter the premises. I learn, however, 
that there were “ hygienic ” dolls (adapted to teach the young idea 
how to dress), “hygienic” skirts, and “hygienic” garments of a 
hybrid sort, adapted to secure freedom of movement in lawn-tennis. 
Shade of Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Caudle ! Is this the “ unmentionables ” 
of the sterner sex, disguised under a new name? One exhibitor, I 
learn, sent a “‘ Patience” costume in salmon colour, although history 
says not what “hygienic” principle either the salmon tint or the 
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Operatic costume was intended to enforce. Tien there were 
“hygienic” boots, and socks for walking, and I hardly know how 
many other exhibits. There is now, however, hope for physiology, 
as against fashionable follies. What is wanted is the education of 
“our girls” in physiology. Let them be taught the ways and laws 
of health at school, and they will not depart from them by con- 
stricting their waists when they grow old. It is, of course, a question 
for discussion how far the male sex is responsible for female vagaries 
in the way of dress. If “ Monsieur Pavon” in the bird world struts 
about in all the glory of his “ Argus-eyed” tail, and elicits the 
admiration of the dowdy females, no less true is it that the reverse 
holds good in human society when the “ wives, sisters, cousins, and 
aunts ” exhibit the latest thing from “ Worth’s” or the “ love of a 
bonnet” from “ Louise,” to the admiring eyes of the men. Social 
admiration must influence fashions, whether these be injurious to 
health or the reverse. But, as I have maintained, the whole solution 
of the matter rests with the ladies themselves. Reform begins at the 
right cad, when it enlists the wearers of corsets and impossible 
boots on the side of common sense. 


A PLEA FoR A New CANAL. 


HEN I read that the French are entertaining a scheme for 

connecting, by means of a canal, the Rhone at a point 
beneath Lyons with the Loire, I marvel at the indifference to water 
carriage which is manifested in England, Up the right bank of the 
Rhone extends the long chain of mountains of the Cevennes and of 
Auvergne, and no canal is possible which does not at some point 
cross this. A canal connecting the Dee at Aberdeen with the 
Mersey at Liverpool would involve, I suppose, engineering difliculties 
less tremendous than those to be faced in the proposed undertaking. 
So unfavourable is the country, that a portion of the canai will have 
to be turned into a species of railway, along which the barges are 
to be conveyed in huge floating docks, so as not to disturb the 
load. A large canal from Liverpool to London could be made for 
a third of the expense the French seem disposed to undertake. The 
effect of this, in reducing the price of American cereals and other 
forms of produce cannot easily be calculated. No engineering 
difficulties worth speaking of attend the scheme, and the profit and 
advantage that would attend it would be, I venture to predict, 
enormous. 
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FREE EXHipirion oF PiIcruUREs. 
REE loan exhibitions of pictures such as that opened by private 
enterprise in Whitechapel cannot be too much praised. While 
England possesses a large number of the finest pictures in Europe, 
the opportunities of seeing them afforded any but a privileged class 
ate few. Those who live in the East of London are not to be 


- tempted to the National Gallery, and from other collections they are 


still more remote. Everything that can be done to foster the worst 
taste is meanwhile done in those so-called picture galleries which 
exist in connection with places of amusement at which a charge is 
made. If only as a corrective against the influences of such 
galleries (!) as I have lately visited, I should like to see free 
exhibitions of good paintings in all our great centres of social 
existence. 


THe THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


F ever the Thames Embankment is to answer the purpose for 
which it is intended, some important change will have to be 
made. So gregarious are men, and so fond of contemplating the 
drama of real life constantly unfolding itself before them, that they 
will never walk down a thoroughfare to which fashion is not attracted 
by bright shops. In Paris, even, for one person who wanders by the 
quays on either bank of the Seine, there are a score who lounge 
down the boulevards. I should like, then, to see from Westminster to 
Blackfriars a range of handsome shops, cafc¢s, and the like, all one- 
story high with gardens above. This scheme of hanging gardens 
is perfectly feasible, and I am the more ready to ventilate it in these 
pages since it has, when mentioned by me, won the approval of some 
of the most distinguished of modern artists. I have other alterations 
in regard to the Embankment to suggest, but the innovation I pro- 
pose is sufficiently important to merit a place to itself. 


ENGLISH CHap- Books. 


| AM glad that some one has appeared to do for our English chap- 

books what M. Nisard in his “ Histoire des Livres Populaires 
ou de la Littérature du Colportage,” has done for those of France. 
In his “‘ Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,”' Mr. Ashton occu- 
pies what, so far as England is concerned, is practically new ground.: 
I am aware that in the different collections known as John Cheap the 
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Chapman’s Library, a large number of Scotch chap-books have been 
preserved, and I know also what Mr. Hindley has done for the 
Catnach publications. For the first time, however, we are now sup- 
plied with a full account of the various forms of chap-books— 
scriptural, poetical, romantic, humorous, and the like, which, to a 
not inconsiderable portion of the English public, constituted during 
the eighteenth century the only available or attainable form of literary 
pabulum. It-may sound absurd, but I am prepared to maintain that 
the present volume, besides constituting, as I know, very delightful 
if not very arduous reading, might easily prove of genuine utility. 
In the amusingly condensed versions of various legends it supplies 
just the amount of information concerning popular stories that a 
man whose studies lie in a different direction may like to have. 
“The Life and Death of Long Meg of Westminster,” for instance, 
or “ The Wise Men of Gotham,” supplies the particulars one may 
well seek to possess, which are not very easy to find in other quarters. 
Very amusing and quaint are the reproductions of the original illus- 
trations. These are asa rule far ruder as art than those in French 
works of the same class. To find anything equally primitive I have 
to go back to the illustrations to the famous edition of the Roman 
de la Rose of 1493, with which, allowing for difference of costume, 
those now reproduced have much in common. ‘The new volume is 
a handsome and desirable possession, the large-paper copies especi- 
ally constituting veritable Ziz7es de uve. 


Mura TABLETs. 

“HE placing of a tablet on the walls of the house in Mercedes 
‘| Street which was occupied by Sir Walter Scott during his 
stay in Rome is a graceful action on the part of Italy. Seldom, 
indeed, do nations go out of their way thus to celebrate the 
great men of other countries. More often a monument erected 
by patriotic zeal or Chauvinism to a fellow-citizen involves a direct 
wrong to men of other nations. Such is the monument which at 
Haarlem credits Coster with the invention of printing, and such, I 
am inclined to believe, is the last monument I saw uncovered—the 
statue at Boulogne which claims for an inhabitant of that agreeable 
seaport the discovery of the ship-screw. So slow are we in England to 
recognise any greatness in Englishmen that is not military or legislative, 
that there is no reason for the complaint that no smallest evidence 
remains to show where men like Voltaire, Weber, and a score others 
have dwelt when in our midst. <A mural tablet, however, recording 
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the fact that a house was occupied by some stranger of highest 
eminence would be an inexpensive way of complimenting other 
nations, and adding to the interest of our own streets. Still, when no 
sign that men of our own kin, like Shakespeare or Milton, or children 
of adoption, like Handel or Vandyck, resided in London, appears 
in our streets, it is perhaps futile to wish that we should chronicle 
the passing visits of strangers. 


CoRRUPTING INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH VICES. 


T has been a matter of boasting with the French that their destiny 
is to shape the civilisation by which other nations are influenced, 
and it has even been sought to impose by force upon neighbouring 
countries the views upon social and political questions prevalent in 
France at a given epoch. At the present time, however, the French 
are showing, with regard to the vices of their neighbours, a power of 
assimilation that must in the end sap their individuality. It is long 
since we first gave them what is known as /& sfort. Since that time 
they have commenced to gather whatever is most cruel in our own 
practices and those of other countries. Bull-fights have been 
imported from Spain, and those on the northern side of the Pyrenees 
are now scarcely to be distinguished as regards ferocity from those 
on the southern. From ourselves, meanwhile, they have taken 
pigeon-shooting first, and now boxing. An exhibition of “la boxe” 
between two Englishmen constituted the chief feature in a recent 
assault-at-arms in Paris. Veritable children are Frenchmen. In 
nothing is this fact shown more conclusively than in their tendency 
to imitation. Many a father has seen that while his virtues were 
powerless to influence his children, his faults were immediately 
copied and accentuated, and has found in this fact a motive to 
struggle after improvement. A similar motive might perhaps induce 
us as a nation to rid ourselves of those vices which, caricatured by 
our neighbours, are likely to exercise upon people of temperament 
less lethargic than our own a pernicious and wholly degrading 
influence. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 














